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Rationing by the Purse 


VER since the end of the war there has been a demand—natural but 
unreasoning—for the relaxation of controls, particularly those that 
affect the sale of consumption goods. Hitherto it has never been possible 
for those who took the trouble to inform themselves of the facts to support 
this popular clamour, and the Government has always been able to 
answer the thrusts of the Opposition, asking in general terms for more 
economic freedom, by challenging them to name the controls that they 
would remove. The politics of the matter is not quite as simple as might 
appear at first sight. Controls are certainly unpopular ; but the effects 
of removing controls prematurely might well be still more unpopular. 

Until the last few months there is no doubt that the Government has 
had much the best of this argument. But, as with so many other things, 
it may be that the tide is turning. The policy of disinflation is beginning 
to have its effect. During these summer months it has been found pos- 
sible to relax a number of controls which, only a few months ago, seemed 
likely to be permanent. The furniture rationing system has largely dis- 
appeared, clothes rationing has been much relaxed and now even some 
foodstuffs are proving to be not quite so scarce as was thought. Many 
things that were thought impossible are being found to be possible. 

In part—but only in quite minor part—this has been due to an 
improvement in supplies. In the main, it is due to the ebb-tide of 
demand. Rising prices have conspired with falling incomes and with 
a changed psychology to transform a number of markets, though as yet 
by no means.all. What has been happening in this country is a mild 
reflection of the “ miracle of disinflation” which has been visible in a 
number of other countries—most notably in Germany, where currency 
reform has been followed by a truly miraculous transformation of the 
relations between demand and supply. Hitherto, what has been visible 
in this country is only the palest reflection, the merest beginning of this 
process, But it is a beginning. It sustains the thesis—so much derided 
by the politicians and the “ practical men” when it was first put forward 
eighteen months ago by the economists—that what was chiefly wrong 
with the domestic British economy was not a. deficiency of supply but 
an excess of demand. 

Now the chief need is to speed up the process of liberation. The 
public, egged on by. the Opposition (as is their duty), is perhaps too 
impatient. Having tasted blood, it is beginning to bay for the kill. 
There can, unfortunately, be no question of dismantling the main 
apparatus of control for some time to come. And in so far as the hesi- 
tations of Ministers are due to a desire to protect the priorities of the 
export trade, they deserve the fullest support. And yet the public is 
right to exert a pressure for decontrol. For there can be no doubt that 
the Government—using that term to cover the whole. machinery. of 
administration—is showing far more hesitation than there are any legiti- 
mate grounds to excuse. Since the official bias is all towards too’ much 
delay, it is good that the public bias should be for too much haste. 

There are several reasons for the official hesitation. Probably the least 
of these is the doctrinaire socialist bias of the politicians. Though this 
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influence is by no means negligible, it is not strong. There 
are more than traces in Labour thinking of the love of controls 
for their own sake—but there is also an acute awareness that 
the way to win popularity with the electors is to relax a control. 
Much more powerful than these theoretical preconceptions are 
ihe conscious and unconscious vested imterests that have grown 
up in nine years of control. Many of the controls are master- 
pieces of administrative ingenuity and it is difficult for their 
devisers to agree cheerfully to the scrapping of their handiwork. 
(One suspects that the continuance of the steel rationing 
scheme is mainly to be ascribed to this cause.) On the other 
side of the fence there are a number of industries, now frozen 
in a set pattern by controls that have grown familiar, where 
the participant firms would not really welcome a return to the 
cough and tumble of competitive freedom. However much they 
may yearn for liberty in the abstract, they have, in fact, come 
to leve their cheins. And most powerful of all, there is the 
agglutinative nature of all bureaucracies. The psychologists 
would explain it by the innate desire of all men to exercise 
power over other men, the cynic by the fear of destroying 
administrative jobs, the charitable by timid unwillingness to take 
the responsibility of launching from the orderly familiarity of 
control to the unknown hazards of a free market—whatever the 
explanation, there is no room for doubt about the extreme 
difficulty of persuading any administrative machine to abandon 
powers of control it has once assumed. Limpets are symbols 
of renunciation beside the bureaucrat on the defensive. 


* 


Behind all these influences retarding the liberation of the 
economy, there is another that carries great weight with the 
Socialists and is a by no means negligible force in far wider 
circles, This is the fear that the relaxing of controls will lead 
io “rationing by the purse.” If the controlled allocation of 
any commodity is relaxed—certainly if it is relaxed before 
supplies are actually rotting for lack of takers—then, the argu- 
ment goes, some people will get more than others. Some people, 
horror of horrors, may even get less than they are getting now, 
especially if the freeing of demand leads to any rise in prices. 
It is an appealing and insidious argument, and it needs tracing 
down to its psychological roots. 

The fear of “rationing by the purse ” has, of course, an en- 
tirely rational core. When supplies of necessaries are short, 
no one should suffer actual want merely because others have 
longer purses. In a besieged city, bread is distributed on a per 
head basis, not sold to the highest bidders. So far everyone 
would agree. But there really is no risk whatever of decontrol, 
even if it were accompanied by some rise in prices, being carried 
so far as to deprive anyone in this country of his fair share of 
the basic necessaries of life. To begin with, it is not the basic 
necessaries of life—certainly not the basic foodstuffs—that can 
be decontrolled. And secondly, even if there were some rever- 
sion to “rationing by the purse,” the purses of the wage- 
earners. of this country are longer today ‘than they have ever 
been before. A pound of meat, a pound of butter, a psuad of 
bread, costs the British wage-earner less, in terms of hours ot 
work, than it costs almost any other wage-earner in the world— 
including those of most of the food producing countries. 

The resistance to “ rationing by the purse,” in present circum- 
stances, is not a humanitarian impulse. It is, in effect, an asser- 
tion of the doctrine that, even after a reasonable minimum stan- 
dard of living is assured to all, no individual ought ever to enjoy 
more material welfare than another. It is the fear not that some 
will get too litde, but that others will get to> mac, tart lies 
behind the talk of “rationing by the purse.” From the moral 
and philosophical point of view, this doctrine may have some- 
thing to be said for it. But as a practical proposition for applica- 
tion in this country at this time, it has insuperable defects; we 
have already had too much of it. There is not another country 
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in the world that has found it workable—Soviet Russia tried 
it, abandoned it, and now has more deliberate imequality of rey _ 
incomes than most others. Moreover, the Labour Party, though — 
their instincts incline them in the direction of compu 
egalitarianism, do not really believe in it themselves, 

insist on the maintenance of traditional wage differentials, T 
attach large salaries to the posts they create—and surely not 
just as honorific badges of rank. And if they are asked in cold 
blood whether they are ready to create and permanently. to — 
maintain the enormous apparatus of admimstrative contro! that 
would be necessary if “rationing by the purse” were to be 
abolished, they know that the answer must be that they are not, 
The truth is that a certain inequality of material rewards is 
the Mainspring of economic society, whether it is run on 
principles .f private enterprise or of state capitalism. “The 
Socialists = not like it, but they cannot remove it until: they 
have something to put in its place, 

It is perfectly true that, in our present society, the possession 
of wealth is a most imperfect measure of imdividual deserts. 
Any attempt to correlate the distribution of income with the 
distribution of economic merit is yitiated by the institution. of 
the inheritance of property. Butte rush from this established 
fact to the opposite extreme of holding that money is no measure 
at all of right to consume is absurd. Imperfect though it may 
be, it is the only measure there is, and to reduce its effectiveness 
is to tamper with by far the most powerful motive force in the 
economy. To allow everything to be allocated at auction would, 
in a time of scarcity, lead to social evils which nobody—in this 
country, at least—would tolerate. But to allow nothing to be — 
rationed by the purse would bring the economy to a standstill, 
And to move as far in that direction as Britain, under the 
pressures of wartime, was compelled to do, is to make the 
economy painfully sluggish. 

In any case, these arguments of equity apply only as between 
individual citizens, and though there may be some more relaxa- 
tions of controls over consumers’ goods in the offing, the great 
majority of those that are now on the brink are controls over raw 
materials, which affect business firms rather than private 
individuals. Moral issues hardly apply here ; and there can be 
no doubt that the apparatus of physical control is a most power- 
ful brake on the economy. Where materials or production 
quotas are allocated, as many still are, on the basis of prewar 
experience, they are a direct incentive to slack complacency and 
an insurmountable barrier to initiative and’ enterprise, Where 


they are allocated by the grant of licences by a Government® | 
department, the system causes great administrative expense” 
both to the Government and to industry and puts a. premium — 


on ~ contacts.’ What are the defects of “ratioring by the 
purse” that make it worse than these systems of physical 
control ? The main risk, of course, is that it would lead to 
sharp rises in prices. But to that there are several answefs, — 
The first is that nobody would suggest the removal of control 
in cases where the demand, at present prices, is still a long way _ 
ahead of supply—as in newsprint, for example. The second is 
that over a wide range of materials, a comparatively smal! rise 
in prices, or even no rise at all, would suffice to bring demand — 
and supply together. And a third answer is that there is, in” 


any case, a great deal of confusion in the public mind about — 


the relationship between rising prices and inflation. The two 
things are by no means synonymous. A rise in some prices— 
most notably in the price of labour—is inflationary, since it 
increases incomes and therefore aggregate demand. A rise if 


other prices might serve to choke off demand and would thus — 
be disinflationary. 


APs 


of this country, is a false bogy. It should not be allowed 10 
obscure the basic fact that the time has come for taking risks _ 
in the liberation of the British economy. The -risks will be — 
small, and the rewards might be large. 


“ Rationing by the purse,” in short, in the present conditions ®. 
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The Uses of Uno 


HE publication of the Secretary-General’s latest Report 
T on the work of the United Nations comes at the end of 
three years of troubled and frustrating existence. It is useless 
to pretend that the organisation is doing the work its sponsors 
mapped out for it. ‘The Security Council is not a world 
cabinet ; nor is the General Assembly a council in which the 
conflicting interests of the Powers, great and small, are peace- 
fully merged. In fact, Uno is not assuming the functions of 
an embryo world government. The conditions for all these 
things are, as Mr Trygve Lie freely admits, simply non-existent. 
The division between East and West has grown steadily worse. 
Far from there being a peace treaty for Germany, the conflict 
over Berlin has carried the Great Powers to a new pitch of 
hostility. Far from there being a Far Eastern settlement, war 
continues in China and Indo-China, and there is a fierce under- 
current of violence in Burma, Malaya and Indonesia. As for 
the more distant prospect of peace, all expectations of disarma- 
ment have faded into an invisible distance. The Commission 
on Atomic Energy has decided to suspend its sessions in face 
of constant failure to agree with the Russians on any point. 
The hope of a United Nations is contradicted at every turn by 
the fact of a disunited world. 

No one will deny the unfavourable background. But how 
many people will agree with the Secretary-General when he 
claims that the time has come to stop blaming the United 
Nations’ inadequacies on the situation in the world at large, and 
that instead the United Nations must be upheld and applauded 
as the chief agency making for order and peace ? In some 
quansrs the only response can be a very feeble cheer. If the 
general public were asked to give a composite picture of their 
idea of the United Nations, they would describe a welter of 
reports and surveys, a mad round of conferences and commis- 
sions, the whole crowned by Mr Gromyko saying “ No ” in the 
Security Council. Nor is this general impression of frustration 
coupled with senseless activity confined to a not always well 
informed public opinion. Governments, too, have their reserva- 
tions. Apart from anything else, they might well grudge the 
expense. The operations of the United Nations cost money 
in the currency which most nations can least afford—dollars. 
Only 20.5 per cent of the annual contribution may be paid in 
other currencies, and of this proportion, 12.5 per cent has to be 
found in another excessively scarce currency—Swiss francs. 


Nor is it simply a question of direct contributions to the 
United Nations. The two chief centres of United: Nations 
activity are New York and Geneva. It follows that there is a 
further constant drain of dollars and Swiss francs to maintain 
delegations and experts. The expenditure is increased by the 
almost incredible number of conferences which are, in fact, 
being held—over 2,000 meetings in New York in the last twelve 
months and nearly 2,000 at Geneva (the average daily hours of 
meetings at Headquarters during the year amounted to over two 
hours a day). And many conferences mean many documents— 
220 million impressions for internal use alone. Nor are endless 
conferences expensive only in dollars and paper, The seconding 
of trained administrators, the rounding up of experts, the provi- 
sion of staff generally create a steady drain on the administrative 
fesources even of the most advanced nations. For the less 
wealthy and educated, the problem is insoluble. And what, 
after all, the Government might ask, is there to show for all this 
work, worry and expenditure ? Behind this milling mass of 
conference givers and takers, this mound of documentation, this 
tonnage of translation, is anything in fact happening ? Has the 
Emperor really any clothes ? 


A little reflection will show that this type of criticism goes 
too far. Over a wide range of economic and social activities the 
United Nations has made solid progress. The work of the 
Economic and Social Council and its subordinate agencies is 
worth an article to itself. Here it is sufficient to refer to its 
essential task in collecting and publishing world statistics, the 
Start it has made in bringing out valuable analytical studies of 
various aspects of world economy—the report on economic con- 
ditions in Europe published by its Economic Commission in 
Europe was a model of its kind—the practical activities both 
proposed and achieved in its regional economic commissions, 
the mass of unsensational but vital work taken over from the 
League of Nations in such fields as the control of drugs, the 
suppression of traffic in women and children, the safeguarding 
of standards of labour, and practical welfare work, such as the 
feeding of over four million children and the launching of a mass 
campaign against tuberculous infection in the young. However, 
neither peoples nor governments are thinking primarily of 
economic and social activities when they criticise the United 
Nations. The challenge must be taken up where it is offered 
—in. the political field. Given the frustrations and vetoes and 
fruitless wrangling of the Security Council, does the United 
Nations justify its existence as a political instrument and, above 
all, as a force making for peace ? 

* 


Since the danger of war is the nightmare hanging over the 
unhappy world, it is by its success or failure in preventing 
conflict that the usefulness of the United Nations must ulti- 
mately be judged. If it is one of the elements in the world 
lessening hostility and postponing irrevocable resorts to force, 
then its rising budget and the $34 million spent on it in 1948 
must be counted cheap indeed. And on this a good case can be 
presented. The forces making for peace in the world are 
neither very numerous nor very obvious, but the United Nations 
is certainly at their head, It is the only place, as the Secretary- 
General fairly points out, where the Great Powers meet regu- 
larly and where, nominally, at least, they meet in pursuance 
of common aims. On occasions, this meeting can quite unex- 
pectedly break the hardening pattern of East-West division, 
as for instance when the United States and the Soviet Union 
found themselves together against Britain and China on the issue 
of Palestine. ._This fact of continued contact is particularly 
important when one of the Powers. lives so remote and with- 
drawn an existence as do the Russians. 

Another vital function performed by the Security Council 
is to keep a spotlight turned upon the areas of the world in 
which serious trouble may arise. “In the last three years, nearly 
all the potential causes of disturbance between governments 
have been brought up and thoroughly discussed in the complete 
publicity of the Security Council. In some cases, the effect has 
undoubtedly been to put an end to the trouble. It is doubtful 
whether Russia would have withdrawn from Azerbaijan in 1946 
if the fact of its presence there had not been sent to the ends 
of the earth by the sounding board of the United Nations. 
Similarly, the presence of United Nations Commissions in 
Northern Greece and Southern Korea has helped to prevent 
a local conflict developing into a major struggle. 

A minor consequence of this fierce light thrown upon dis- 
putes by. the necessity of discussing them in public, before a 
critical audience of other Powers, has been at times to show 
even to the nations involved a different facet of their case, which, 
considered at home against a background of nationalist ferment, 
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had passed unnoticed. For instance, it is clear that the 
Egyptians, when they arraigned Britain before the Council for a 
breach of the peace in maintaining garrisons in Ezypt, were 
caught unawares by the extent of the other Powers’ interest in 
the Sudan’s progress towards independence. Similarly, the 
government of India may have at first been outraged by the 
amount of consideration shown to Pakistan’s defence in the 
debates on Kashmir; but it is ceftainly possible that the 
attitude of the Security Council may ultimately have a temper- 
ing effect on the more ardent spirits in Delhi. 

The chief justification of the Security Council lies, however, 
in the fact that in the last year it has succeeded on three occa- 
sions in putting a stop to fighting which had already broken 
out. It is beginning to evolve techniques of mediation and 
conciliation which have at least a chance of bringing the three 
disputes to a peaceful’ conclusion. Admittedly they are not 
disputes involving the major Powers ; but from the first it has 
been assumed that the Security Council would be unlikely to 
resolve such conflicts. But the cases of Indonesia, Kashmir 
and Palestine are, each in its way, sufficient to inflame a whole 
area and, if unchecked, to lead to mere widespread hostilities. 
The mere fact of achieving a cease-fire has probably already 
saved the world in absolute terms more than the $30 odd 
millions it has spent on the United Nations. 


* 


The Secretary-General’s Report gives a full summary of the 
discussion of each of these three disputes in the Security Coun- 
cil. It is clear that, on the whole, the voting—though divided— 
has not been irresponsible. Even where the Soviet delegates 
did not entirely approve of the steps proposed—as was certainly 
the case over Indonesia and Palestine—they were not prepared 
to block action approved by the majority. The veto was not 
used to prevent action in these cases. As a result, the Council 
was able to begin at least the outline of a process of conciliation 
which may prove an effective precedent for all disputes save 
those between the Great Powers themselves. 

The first step is to use its moral pressure to secure a cease- 
fire. This step was exceptionally difficult in the case of Indo- 
nesia, and over six months elapsed before agreement became 
effective. The second step is the appointment of a Mediator 
(in the case of Palestine) or a Good Offices Commission (in the 
case of Indonesia and Kashmir) to represent the authority of 
the Security Council on the spot and to lay the foundations of 
a peaceful settlement. This phase of the negotiations has not 
yet been successfully completed in any of the three cases ; 
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but it is significant that a renewed resort to war in Pales: 

was checked a second time and, so far, no irrevocable return tp 
violence has taken place. The Security Council may not haye 
completed its task and perfected its technique, but it has Pte. 
vented bloodshed and held uncontrollable hostilities in check _ 

One weakness in the Council’s procedure which the ey 

of the last year have thrown into relief is its complete depen 
ence on moral authority alone to maintain a truce while negotia. 
tions are getting under way. If, in Indonesia, there had been 
an impartial international force to police the line between th 
Dutch and Indonesian troops, a settled truce might have bye 

achieved in half the time. In Kashmir the arrangements for 
withdrawal of troops and the holding of an impartial plebiscite 
would present a far less formidable problem if a force whos 
impartiality was completely accepted, were in being to supep. 
vise the settlement. In Palestine, Count Bernadotte’s 





to hold the situation has teen jeopardised by the obvious yy. | 
willingness of the United States (with France and Belgium fol. 


lowing its lead) to risk the despatch of American forces to keep 
order in Jerusalem and to underpin the truce. oa 

It is, therefore, a natural consequence of this year’s experience 
that the Secretary-General should ask in his Report for the 
aid of armed men. He proposes that the General Assembj 
should consider as a matter of urgency the establishment ofa 
small international police force, to be used by him for defence 
work in connection with settlements such as those proposed is 
Kashmir, Indonesia and Palestine. - Such a force could not, of 
course, be used offensively. It is no substiture for the armed 
forces proposed as the basis of a United Nations military force, 
But it could be a valuable reinforcement of the author 
of the United Nations in its task as a conciliator and mediator 
in limited disputes. a 

The limited achievement of 1947-48 does no more than offer 
hope. Basically, the future of the United Nations remains as pre- 
carious as that of peace itself. The initiatives taken in Palestine, 
Indonesia and Kashmir have not yet been crowned with com 
plete success. What success they have had has been achieved 
in spite of the divisions between the Great Powers whose 0 
operation was to have been the foundation of the it 
Council’s authority. The development of effective methods of 
mediation still hangs in the balance. Yet the mere existence 
of such a possibility justifies all the expense and energy which 
have gone into the running of the United Nations in the last 
three years. If its economic activities and its social effort are 
added, tere can be no doubt that the organisation has every 
reason ‘to demand the nations’ continuing support. : 


The Schools Question in Europe 


LL over eastern Europe, there are signs that the battle 

between Communism and the only force still coherent 
enough to resist it—Catholicism—is about to enter a new phase 
of violence ; and the centre of the controversy is inevitably the 
issue of the schools. The Communists feel they can crush 
Catholicism provided no new generation grows up imbued with 
a rival philosophy of life. The Catholics know that with the 
passing of the schools to the state, materialist and atheistic 
teaching will shape the children’s minds. Both sides feel, even 
if they do not say it, that this is a battle for survival. The 
Communists, in complete control of the power of the state, have 
gained every round so far. Only in a few instances did 
outright suppression take place on the morrow of libera- 
tion—in Jugoslavia, Slovakia and the Russian zone of 
Germany. Here the state took over the schools and forbade 
private schools. Elsewhere, the attack developed more slowly 
and even followed a peziod of co-operation. In Bohemia and 
Moravia, in Rumania, in Hungary and in Poland, there was a 


time of truce. Today, however, Poland is the only country it 
eastern Europe where no attempt has been made to nationalist 
education. Nationalised schooling becomes law this year it 
Bohemia and Moravia and private schools may continue only 
with state permission. In Hungary the offer of a compromise, 
according to which the Government would continue for a time 
to finance the church schools (the great majority), was refused 
by Cardinal Mindeszinthy on the not unreasonable grounds that 
it was merely the first step in a campaign of suppression. Tht 
state has therefore taken over the schools. In Rumania, the 
denunciation of the old Concordat with the Vatican is leadin 
to the suppression of Catholic schools. To round df 
the picture, a system of nationalised schools will be 
introduced shortly in Berlin. Thus, throughout the Sovi 
zone of influence, with the probably temporary exception df 
Poland, a new Kulturkampf is engaged in which the sch 


question is the chief symbol of a violent and unbridgeable clas 
of faith. "4 
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It is not, however, only in the east that the division appears. 
In recent months the problem of the Confessional (or Catholic) 
school has thrust itself to the centre of western politics. In 
France, for instance, the Schuman Government, before it fell 
on the issue of the military budget, threatened on more than 
one occasion to split open on the question ‘of subsidies to 
religious schools. Belgium was without a Government for a 
fortnight in the early summer because the Socialists would not 
agree to increasing the scale of the Government subsidy to 
Catholic schools. The issue is dormant in this country, but it 
roused sharp controversy when the Education Act of 1944 was 
before Parliament. In the United States, the issue of religion 
in state schools has been before the Supreme Court. Clearly 
the division of opinion is sufficient to make the schools question 
a live political issue in the west, even though the violence of 
the eastern conflict is lacking. The fundamental difficulty is 
the different view taken of religious education. To the 
secularist—Socialist or Radical or Conservative—religious 
education is an extra. The state has the responsibility of pro- 
viding a certain basic education. If parents wish for more— 
whether it be elocution or dancing classes or a special form 
of religious instruction—they must pay for it themselves. It 
is no part of the state’s task to provide such extras free of 
charge. Some people, particularly among the Socialists, would 
go further and say that religious education is a dangerous 
luxury since the Catholic Church—witness the Franco regime 
—is the enemy of liberty and progress. 

The Catholic view is precisely the contrary. Catholics argue 
that the parents have the absolute right to determine the kind 
of education their child is to receive. Since the state insists 
on compulsory education and Catholic parents pay their share 
of the rates, which provide it, they are entitled to receive in 
return subsidies from the state to run Catholic schools where 
the education of their choice can be given. And far from 
religious training being “a dangerous luxury,” it is on the 
contrary a public service since it trains responsible, reliable 
and industrious citizens. These, then, are the opposite points 
of view. It is hard to think of a more divergent approach. 

In practice, however, western countries have been able to 
work out a variety of compromises. In Britain, the state pays 
a part of the expense of Catholic schools, leaving a large sum 
to be found by the Catholic community. In the United States 
few obstacles are placed in the way of the Catholic community 
organising its own schools, but the state gives no financial 
assistance (although a recent judicial ruling allowed the State 
of New Jersey to provide its Catholic children with a school 
bus). On the Continent, various forms of state subsidy to 
religious education are the rule. The Belgian crisis occurred 
when an attempt was made to increase the existing figure. In 
France, the situation is more complex. Before the war, there 
were no subsidies. The Vichy regime introduced them and 
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the Fourth Republic surreptitiously continued them. The 
Socialists, as the anti-clerical party par excellence, were restive 
and sought to have all subsidies removed. The issue was exacet- 
bated this year by the question whether or not the state should 
take over a number of Catholic schools run for miners” children. 
Twice the schools question threatened a complete deadlock in 
the Cabinet, and although a face-saving formula was found— 
that needy Catholic parents should receive a grant to send their 
children to private Catholic schools—the fundamental issue 
remains bitter and unsettled, 


* 


This issue may seem of only limited political significance in 
face of the racking problems of war and peace which torment 
tke western world. There is, however, a reason why the issue 
of the Catholic schools has immediate political significance. It 
is that this struggle may have a vital bearing on the continuance 
in western Europe of coalitions of the “Third Forcz:.” The 
core of democratic government on Europe’s western fringe today 
is the continued co-operation of the Catholics and the Socialists. 
In Holland, in Belgium, in France, in Austria they are the key 
to the coalition. In Italy, the adhesion of the Saragat Socialists 
to the Christian Democrat Government increases its political 
range. In Germany, the future of constitutional government 
probably turns on the ability of the two sides to co-operate. But 
on the schools question, the possibility of compromise seems to 
be growing fainter. The Catholics feel less than ever able to 
waive their right to Catholic education for their children, now 
that in eastern Europe the full consequences of banding over 
education to an anti-Catholic state are becoming daily clearer: 
At the same time, the Socialists are committed by tradition and 
instinct to the lay school and, under constant pressure from the 
Communists, feel they cannot risk the charge of supporting 
“ clerical fascism.” 

The Socialist unwillingness to compromise is increased 
throughout western Europe by the fact that, in the economic 
life of the country, the Socialist Party has been compelled to 
give ground. On the morrow of liberation, the idea of a coali- 
tion of “all progressive forces ” to refashion the face of society, 
to introduce measures of nationalisation and planning, to conduct 
industry “in the interests of the working masses,” was strong 
enough to give Sesialists the feeling that part at least of their 
electoral programme could be realised in coalition with other 
groups. At this time, sections at least of the Catholic parties 
were markedly radical and in France and to a lesser extent in 
Italy and the Benelux countries willingly supported a number 
of left-wing reforms—for instance, the nationalisation of the 
Central Bank in Holland and France, the nationalisation of coal 
and public utilities in France and the beginning of a measure of 
land reform in Italy. 
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The hope that there was a semi-Socialist, middle-of-the-road 
economic policy upon which both Catholics and Socialists could 
agree has vanished in the last three years. Smoothly as in 
Belgium, or with turmoil and crisis as in France and Italy, the 
government has returned more or less to the doctrines of laisser 
faire. The political majorities may have been Catholic and 
Socialist, but in the event Socialist economic policy was too 
doctrinaire, while a coherent Catholic programme simply did 
not emerge. In principle, the two sides might have found 
common ground in such points as Catholic teaching on the social 
duties of property or Catholic support for the rights of trade 
unions. But in practice, neither Catholics nor Socialists were 
realist enough or clear-minded enough to apply their principles. 
They might command parliamentary backing, but economic 
policy has been the work of minority groups led by such 
“ unreconstructed ” Liberals as Signor Einaudi in Italy or M. 
René Mayer in France. The Socialists thus bear the daily 
burden of participating in governments whose economic policy 
appears to bear most hardly on the masses they are supposed 
to represent, while their rivals for working class support—the 
Communists—are everywhere able to reap the advantage of 
being in irresponsible opposition. 

The difficulty of maintaining a Third Force coalition in the 


Sitting on 


(By a Wavering Correspondent) a 


HE first moves in the election campaigns are being made 

with the outbreak of polls and surveys which are apparently 
to be relied on to forecast the British election results as accur- 
ately as they have done in America. Straw votes, cross section 
surveys and all the rest of the card index-comptometer science 
are unanimous in showing one thing: a swing-over from 
Socialism to anti-Socialism. While old-fashioned publicists 
might suggest that it does not need an army of investigators to 
discover that there is a pendulum motion in the affairs and views 
of the electorate we may presume that these figures are studied 
at party headquarters with chagrin or glee as the case may be. 

It might be unfashionable and unscientific, but I feel that a 
more useful purpose could be served by investigating the views 
of the electorate a little more fully than is possible with a 
questionnaire of the “ Yes ; no ; don’t know” variety. I myself 
have never found a representative of Drs Gallup and Durant 
on my doorstep ; but if I did I fear that I should prove an 
unreliable decimal point in their percentages. I could not 
answer in one word sentences—certainly not this far ahead of 
the election. For I simply don’t know how I shall vote. 

One factor which might make me a valuable polister is that 
I would probably. exemplify the swing from Socialism one 
month and the swing back the next. In this I believe I am the 
average man, though my reasons cannot be digested by an add- 
ing machine. Most people would agree that the poll for Labour 
candidates in 1945 reached the total it did largely because of 
the service vote. I had no vote, the cards were lost somewhere 
in France months before, and my vote for Socialism was there- 
fore theoretical. By the time of the election I was back in 
England, and in that lazy pleasant period of service life around 
election day there was little to do but talk politics. To all 
intents and purposes every junior officer, every NCO, and every 
ranker was strongly pro-Socialist. 

One must not underrate the.serviceman’s “ bloody-minded- 
ness,” which was a big factor in this sudden interest in politics. 
A vote against the Tories was a vote against “ them ”—the 
people who sent silly orders from Whitehall, the brass hats, the 
die-hards with lots of “ scrambled egg,” the old order of 1914, 
1938, and all that. Jt might seem ridiculous to suggest that 
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face of these economic facts amounts to this—that the Westen 
world has so far failed to work out the next phase in demg. 
cratic economic policy. That a mere return to laisser feire wi 
not survive the first business depression is clear enough, Indeed 
the opposition of the Communist-led unions may be enough jg 
give it a stillbirth in any case. Yet without labour’s 4, 
operation recovery will be hard to seek. On the other hand, te 
dirigisme supported by Socialists in western Europe in the lg 
three years has satisfied nobody, the workers least of all, 
result is confusion and dissatisfaction on both the Socialist» 
Catholic side and a steady draining away of mutual confidence 
To some extent, therefore, such political issues as the schogh 
question—upon which various forms of compromise are pog 
and have indeed been reached—are subordinate to the unde 









lying economic problems of restoring a stable and productiye | 


economy in which the co-operation of both management and 


labour can be secured. This is the basic instability of the 


Third Force—its lack of any agreed and coherent ecom 
policy. If such a policy could be evolved, other problems, even 
the vexed schools problem, would probably fall into p 

Without it, the likelihood that the coalitions of the Third Forge 
will disintegrate, with disastrous consequences for westem 
democracy, is a perpetual risk. 
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grown men, members of a citizen army in which bank clerks 
solicitors, labourers and boys were intermingled, could regard: 
vote for the Reds (as we invariably called them) as anything r- 
motely like cocking a snook at Authority. But there itwas. W 
That, I believe, was the mainspring of the servi 
interest in his vote. True, from that narrow interest many 
us started to think for ourselves, and those of us who were 
already thinking had done so because of those yellow-coverd 
books of Mr Gollancz, of which each copy was read by dozens 
(and overseas, by hundreds). Another remarkable and rary 
mentioned influence on the serviceman’s vote was the welfare 
and rehabilitation lectures which were both common and com- 
pulsory by 1945. Although the speakers were non-polta 
was right, the fact remained that their expositions of 
Beveridge Plan, the housing schemes, and the general outline 
of the plans for a well-paved Civvy Street, were strongly 
Socialist in character. 
Another factor was the women’s influence. Most serve 
men’s wives, a little embittered at living on the allowane, 
nurtured a natural instinct to champion the underdog. They 
told their husbands they were going to vote Left, and this 
swing-over came from women who had never troubled to wotk 
out these things for themselves in peace-time. Running the 
finances of the house, apart from food shopping, had beem the 
husband’s worry. The nation’s economics affected the Wil 
only if they affected her husband’s job. But several years a 
fending for herself in these matters made her also think for 
herself. She thought—and subsequently voted—Left. 
Have I a tendency to over-emphasise the importance ¢ 
service vote in 1945 ? It did happen in the rural area of 
Anglia where I was stationed at election time that the result 
was a close thing in favour of the Socialist candidate. # 
polling officer subsequently told me that the soldiers’ vole 










totalled some fifty over the Socialist majority. He was ¢@ ai | 
that without those votes the Labour man would have lost.) 


helped to swell the enormous vote of the “ workers.” 7 


latter will presumably vote Left once more. But what of @ 
the political infants ? 
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If 1 can offer myself as typical, then I would say we don’t 
know. We shall not know until the election draws nearer. ! 
think we have serious doubts about it at the moment. We are 
not so anxious as we were to vote Socialist, though we are still 
less desirous of voting Tory. There is, indeed, a sign of that 
chronic sickness—the voter’s apathy. We tend to solve our 
bewilderment by saying we are sick of politics. The Tories 
can thank their past record for this. The Socialists can blame 
some of their present leaders. 

The Tories cannot win our favour by suggesting that the 
troubles are due to mis-government. We people who saw the 
mess of Europe and sometimes paused to wonder at the wealth 
of armaments which we were using day after day, year after 
year, feel that a pretty good job of work has been done, all 
things considered. The oldsters had told us of the “ land fit for 
heroes” debacle of the “twenties, and we expected it this time. 
It hasn’t occurred. We just don’t believe our freedom is in 
danger, though we thank God and Parliament for all the controls 
which no one grumibles about—on rents, on profits, on food. 
The Tories’ Fleet Street friends who shriek against the iniquity 
of rationing, the terrors of pleasure travel restrictioas, and the 
tragic situation of luxury hotels, do them no service. 

I am afraid that the Tory party cannot rely so far on getting 
the majority of our votes. If it were a case of voting for 
Churchill then the situation would be very different. I met 
men who disliked Montgomery ; I knew plenty who failed to 
venerate Mountbatten. But I never heard of one who did not 
admire Churchill. Most of us, I believe, have a feeling of guilt 
for throwing him out at the end of the war. But we find little 
else in his party which would influence our vote—least of ail 
in the peculiar mixture of “controlled private enterprise ” 
which is occasionally dangled before us. If the Tory party 
wants to overhaul its machine it should first of all get busy on 
its local units. All of them are very busy, but they still seem 
to be centres of sterility. The kernel of officials are a little 
pathetic in their blustering complaints of what’s going on, and 
confirming that nasty suspicion we got in 1938—that patriotism 
is a little too much for them. It must be their Britain—or 
Britain can go under. Now, I don’t believe there is a Tory 
MP with this attitude (I would not say as much for his oppo- 
nents), but it undoubtedly exists in the rank and file of garden- 
party organisers and whist-drive secretaries. The Tories must 
not get complacent about the rising membership. In 1945 we 
chaps in uniform crammed the local Conservative club. It had 
two excellent billiards tables. 


NOTES OF 


By this Sunday the blockade of Berlin will have lasted 51 
days and the Moscow negotiations 17 days. Insofar as the 
Western envoys are still in touch with Mr Molotov there seems 
ground for hope that they will approach some basis of agreement 
without sacrificing any vital interest in Germany. Mr Marshall 
says there is no intention to get “agreements for agreements 
sake,” and there is no sign so far that either Americans or British 
have put the brake on developments in western Germany—which 
1s what the Soviet Government wants above all. In fact, repre- 
sentatives of the premiers of the eleven western Lander began 
discussing on Tuesday their work on a constitution for Frankfurt 

any. Their proposals will be submitted to a Constituent 
Assembly on September rst, which will prepare the final draft 
of the constitution.” On no account should the western envoys 
be allowed to concede to the Kremlin a postponement either of 
this meeting or of the Six-Power meeting which is to begin 
ting a statute for the Ruhr. 
, Rather should they be told that the tactics of their governments 
in western Germany will ‘be precisely those of the Russians in 
lin—to go on working to get what they want as if nothing 
was happening in Moscow, For in. Berlin the fight for power 
80s On as bitterly and ingeniously as ever, * 
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_I don’t think I shall vote Tory—not unless there are more 
tinkers’ cusses and verminous rantings. Why must we have 
this sort of exaggeration ? The only Tory MP I know told 
me that if only more Ministers would shout this sort of thing 
then his party would get in next time. I believe him. 

Apart from this emotional reaction against voting Socialist 
what other objections have we now ? Until we are given very 


cogent reasons why ideology should not give way to practical — 


requirements this will lose votes. So will the faint aroma of 
“jobs for the boys.” We don’t mind when Throgmorton Street 
wangles directorships for its pals in politics. That’s the way 
of things in the jungle of private enterprise we have read about ; 
but it doesn’t suit the venerable placidity of Westminster. 

But more than anything else is the need for the party leaders 
to eradicate the guilt complex we feel just because we are not 
members of a trade union. The miners are gods ; the railway- 
men angels; and the dockers supermen deserving of every 
privilege. We realise that comparatively speaking this 
approaches the truth. But the fact that we don’t get filthy 
during our day’s work should not cause us to want to make 
excuses about it. Mr Morrison is wooing us well enough. But 
he is disciplining his friends too little. He must banish the 
suspicion that Transport House, not Westminster, is running 
the country. 

Patriotism, which in my younger days was an emotion to 
stifle and apologise for, has, I think, become a strong factor in 
this country’s life. The more the United States suggests that 
the sun is setting on the Empire, the more the Soviet Govern- 
ment rants about the reactionary British Isles, the more will 
there be a tendency to wave the Union Jack. 


Every time a Socialist Minister talks about the new Empire 
I raise a glass to him and promise a vote. The new conception 
of the Commonwealth seems pretty good to us. It was not long 
ago that we had believed that we would all be pals in the fine 
new world of Uno. Now that we are not so convinced about it 
we pin our faith in the new Britain. The Socialists have done 
the spade work. We would like to let them get on with the 
building. ' 

I was told by a Socialist MP: “Don’t worry about the 
election. A few weeks before the day Morrison will cram the 
shops with every kind of goods you can want ; there'll be some 
bonuses on the ration. That will help the women’s vote. As 
for you—you’ll vote Left. Really, you know it’s the only way. 
We'll get back.” Not with that attitude they won’t. 


THE WEEK 


The economic prospects of the Germans in the western sectors 
are worse than correspondents in the city are allowed to say: 
the Russian attack on the city’s police administration, on its 
finances, on the machinery of food distribution is pressed home 
daily. The predominantly Social-Democrat Magistrat may well 
see its powers in the Russian sector of the city lopped off—in 
which case littl more would be needed to divide Berlin 
completely. : 

The danger that Mr Bevin has now to recognise is this: that 
even if the Moscow talks get the blockade of Berlin lifted, the 
power of the western governments and the Berlin authorities 
may have been so whittled down by the end of this year as to 
make the western position in the city untenable. 


+ + * 
Daily Bread for Bizonia 


An Allied spokesman announced in Frankfurt last week that 
the food situation in Bizonia was “extraordinarily favourable.” 
His optimism is borne out by the figures. Ordinary consumers 
this. July actually received 1,990 calories daily, whereas in July, 
1947, the basic ration—subject to availability—was just over 1,500 
calories daily, and in June, 1946, only 1,050 calories. The potato 


ration has been doubled since last July, and the fat ration more, 
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than trebled. There is every hope that, with the prospects of 
a good harvest and the continued flow of Marshall Aid dollars, it 
will be possible to maintain the rations at over 1,800 calories a 
day for the rest of the year. In short, the Allied spokesman felt 
confident enough to assure the Germans of Bizonia that the night- 
mare days of last winter were over, never to return ; they could 
cease to worry about their daily bread. 

The situation compares very favourably with that in the eastern 
zone. At a press conference on August 6th, the chairman of 
the Zonal Economic Commission could not announce definite 
increases in the food supply, but only a possible hope that, in view 
of this year’s good harvest, it might be possible to increase rations 
by 150 to 200 calories a day. Even by 1950 the Russians and 
their German advisers do not aim at providing more than 2,000 
calories a day, to be obtained solely from indigenous production. 

Russian policy seems still to be based avowedly on the assump- 
tion that the eastern zone is there to be made the most of, and 
that requisitioning either for export or to feed the occupation 
troops need not be limited by either humanitarian or economic 
considerations. It is estimated that the Russians have been 
requisitioning well over half the high-quality food produced in 
their zone, whereas during the first ten days of July nearly 200,000 
tons of food were imported into Bizonia from the United States 
alone. While in western Germany food is being pumped in, in 
eastern Germany it is still being pumped out. 


* * x 


M. Reynaud’s Success 


The question before the French now is quite simply this: 
whether M. Reynaud’s plan for restoring the national economy 
can be carried out without a regime such as General de Gaulle 
would favour. Everything he proposes to do hits some interest 
at a vital point: reorganisation of the nationalised industries may 
upset the Socialists ; reforms in taxation designed to turn the 
French taxpayer from a rebel into a loyal contributor will strike 
at a bad but cherished national habit ; and retrenchment in the 
public services will cost many people their jobs. 

The debates that took place before the Assembly gave M. 
Reynaud some of the powers he wanted aud revealed many points 
of interest for the future. In spite of instructions from the 
General’s entourage the Gaullists were divided on the Bill—a third 
of them abstained from voting. The Communists argued for 
Parliamentarism and constitutional propriety in the tones of Pym 
and Hampden. They got the Socialists to vote with them in 
favour of an amendment which obliges the Government to table 
its taxation reforms on December 10, instead of bringing them 
automatically into force on January I, 1949. 

M. Reynaud has shown great determination and skill in his 
handling of the debates, although his analysis of the French 
economic situation was really the old story rather better told. 
He has denied that he is either a planner or an anti-planner. 
And he has put well to the front of his programme his hopes 
of western co-operation and eventual union. But he remains at 
the mercy of the mass of Frenchmen. If they strike, if they 
relax their efforts, if they insist on wages resuming the chase of 
prices—then what M. Reynaud treats as a financial and adminis- 
trative problem becomes a problem of morale. And everyone 
knows, with the present rightward swing in France, which per- 
sonality believes himself to have the cure for bad morale. 


* * * 


Government Departments Under Fire 


Two reports published this week are the result of the ancient 
and salutary tradition whereby the House of Commons examines 
the affairs and expenditure of the Government with a cold and 
unfriendly eye. The sixth report of the Select Committee on 
Estimates deals with the use of petrol by Government depart- 
ments and uncovers an interesting example of the official attitude 
towards privilege and to how until very recently the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power had made no effort to control the petrol con- 
sumption of Government departments. The various departments 
merely submitted their requirements and were issued with. the 
coupons, about three-fifths of which were for bulk use in “G” 
coupons, and about two-fifths in “E” for use in private cars. 
The result has been that in 1947 Government departments man- 
aged to burn 38 million gallons or about 24 per cent of the total 
consumption of the country (even the National Debt office man- 
aged to account for 7,600 gallons). The horrifying fact is that 
this consumption is only half of one per cent, or some 7,000,000 
gallons, less than the total consumption of the armed services in 
this country, the Government-owned civil aircraft and the 
of the County Agricultural committees. Perhaps most humiliating 
of all is the revelation that in August, 1947 (when cuts in the basic 
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ration were proposed), the Ministry of Fuel and Power gg. 
Government departments to economise petrol consump 
per cent, but the only people to pay any attention 
departments, who cut down operational training in the F 
tank training in the Army, while bodies such as Naafi; 
tenuous governmental connection, received and consumed af 4, 
petrol they wanted. The Select Committee seem satisfied thar a 
Ministry of Fuel and Power has now instituted an effectiy 
on these extravagances, and confine themselves to recomm 
that Government departments should share in cuts or inep 
petrol exactly like the rest of the community. % 
The Committee of Public Accounts has extended its exag 
tion of expenditure over a much wider range and finds a greap de 
to criticise. Since the Ministry of Information was dissolved ; 
has apparently been impossible to do more than guess ge @ 
amount spent on Government information services although 
Treasury hazard an estimate of £16,697,050—a not unreag 
sum if well spent, but a very high figure for the disseminatign. 
of the obvious which makes up the bulk of Government publign 
The Ministry of Health is scolded for not making use of requis 
tioned properties, while the Ministry of Food is criticised for be 
so gullible as to pay British firms the ruling world prige§ 
whale oil, and even the Navy’s rum and baccy has been fous 
to rest on a most insecure basis of statutory authority, But th 
biggest broadside is reserved for the Ministry of Labour & 
failing to contract its training facilities as the need for they 
dwindled with full employment after the war, and for maintap 
ing in April, 1948, six staff for every ten of the 4,300 Temaining 
trainees. a 
It is to be regretted that no one suffers personally for sud 
costly and foolish misconduct. Valuable though the select Gm. 
mittees are, as providing the public with an informed critigy 
of governmental method, they have no weapon stronger thans 
pen. It is to be feared that their attacks and criticisms do: 
more than ruffle the vast complacency of officialdom. ‘ 


e * > 


Mr Mackenzie King Stands Down 


Mr Mackenzie King, with the mastery of the dip 
politics which has characterised his whole career, is retiring 
by step from the leadership of Canadian affairs. He has 
escaped any possible retribution at the hands of time and 
the fate which overtook Mr Churchill, Field-Marshal Snvats gn 
Mr De Valera. In an atmosphere of great cordiality and respen 
he has laid down the leadership of the Liberal party which he ha 
held for thirty years, and will shortly vacate the office of Pr 
Minister which he has occupied for a total of twenty-one yeat. 

The election of Mr St. Laurent by the Liberal Convention ® 
succeed him in the leadership of the party represents a matur 
and admirable decision to entrust their party to a man of Mis 








and intelligence rather than to a more routine politician 
Laurent is an able and upright French-Canadian lawyer ¥ 
was “drafted” into politics only seven years ago. During thi 
time—although he has occupied only politically unglamorous 
—Justice and External Affairs—his persona] qualities have pix 
him head and shoulders above his colleagues as a leader, alth 
his powers as ap administrator have not been fully tested, 
is not a young man, being sixty-six, but Canada, like most young” 
countries, does not greatly care for young statesmen. His adva 
tage to Canada is that he is the man most likely to succeedi 
continuing the Liberal tradition founded by Sir Wilfrid Late 
of extracting the maximum unity that is possible between Frendt- 
and English-Canadians. His advantage to the Commonwealthan 
to the world is that he is a convinced internationalist af 
prepared to commit Canada to such joint action with the retd 
the democratic countries as a realistic assessment of her 2esounts 
and limitations will permut. 
Politically, his task is not easy. Canada is under two yea 
away from a general election, and the Liberal party is in dange 
of finding itself sandwiched between a conservative and a social 
reaction. Even though Mr St. Laurent may lean slightly owalt 
the right wing of his own party, traditional animosities wow! 
make any rapprochement with the Conservatives very d 
The Liberal party must—as the convention appears to bat 
realised—invigorate its policy if it is to maintain its pd 
and that is not easy for a party which has been in po 
thirteen years. 






* * * 
Prison Life—From Two Aspects r 


The report of the Prison Commissioners for the year 
the usual collection of facts and statistics Cinética 
population and those who look after them. It is pi 
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now and then by a sentence or phrase that shows a spirit of 
humanity, but as befits an official record it is objective rather 


than subjective, factual rather than interpretative, This manner ° 


of presentation, however, does less than justice to the gallant 
attempts of the present Commissioners, an enlightened body, 
to introduce a more human and humane atmosphere, and 
the bare facts given in the report (Cmd. 7475) convey to the 
ordinary person, who has little interest in the subject and still 
less personal knowledge of it, a very poor impression of what 
rison life means to the prisoner, Yet public awareness of this 
js essential if any real progress is to be made with penal reform. 
There was recently published, however, a litthe pamphlet* 
which gives an account of the prison system as it appears to the 
prisoners themselves. It is quite true that the evidence of 
prisoners, even if its honesty can be relied upon, is of necessity 
prejudiced, but this account, compiled from the evidence of 


er prisoners sentenced for conscientious objection, has a ring © 


of truth that will impress all but the most complacent. Read in 
conjunction with the official report it gives a detailed picture of 
life in an ordinary prison—and a horrifying picture it is. For 
instance, the commissioners state that the present overcrowding— 
prisoners are often packed three into a cell—has effects on hygiene 
which “must be disagreeable, but have not so far affected the 
general state of health.” ‘To realise just what this disagreeable 
hygiene amounts to, the reader should then turn to Snail’s Progress 
and learn about the sanitary arrangements (or lack of them) in 
the average prison. Again, the commissioners, referring to the 
reinforcement of security measures, say that one result “was a 
further reduction of workshop hours to enable the staff to give 
time for searching.” But a reduction of workshop hours means 
an addition to the already long hours of loneliness and boredom 
which, in Mr Carter’s words, “sweep the mind bare, ready for 
the devils of sexual fantasy or morbid brooding to enter in.” 

Why, it may be asked, should one bother, at a time of shortages 
of manpower and buildings, about persons who, after all, are being 
punished for offences against society ? The answer is, first, that 
a society which calls itself civilised is itself committing an offence 
in allowing the conditions described in Mr Carter’s pamphlet. 
Secondly, a prison where such conditions are found achieves 
nothing, The petty discipline does not teach self-discipline. The 
deadly uniformity, the soul-destroying monotony effectively quell 
any response to what training and reformation may be attempted. 
A prisoner’s grudge against society is fostered, and it must be 
an exception rather than the rule if he is not discharged from 
prison a worse man than he was on entering it. 


* * * 
Danube for the Danubians 


The fortnight spent ont the Danube Conference in Belgrade 
has been, from the British point.of view, a fortnight wasted. Mr 
Vishinsky has enjoyed a busman’s holiday, grilling his Western 
colleagues during working hours and boating on the disputed 
river in his time off. The claque of riparian states has given 
him well-drilled support in a clamorous retreat from international 
ideas about how this great European highway should be con- 
trolled. The outcome is now likely to be a new convention, based 
on the Russian draft, and containing such unimportant concessions 
to American, British and French views as can be extorted by 
hard bargaining. 7 : 

Unfortunately the Western delegations have nothing to bargain 
with save the threat of walking out, a course of action recom- 
mended to them early in the conference by Mr Vishinsky. They 
started on the basis, untenable in the circumstances and in such 
a capital as Belgrade, that the 1921 convention could not be 
revised without the consent of all its signatories. Unfortunately 
they had not taken the precaution of insisting that all the signa- 
tories should be present at this conference. Then an attempt was 
made to get full representation for the Austrians, which enabled 
Mr Vishinsky to play the role of defender of east European 
sovereignty against Germans and Austrians generally. Then an 
American draft was submitted, rather late in the day, which pro- 
Posed among other things that guarantees of free navigation 
should be clear and specific, that the new control body should 
have links with Uno and that Western representation ‘should 
continue. That was, of course, rejected. 

So far then Western diplomatic tactics seemed to show lack of 

ught, co-ordination and “resolution in preparing the case 
for a meeting in which Americans, French and British were bound 
to be steadily outvoted by seven to three. The assum of 
con ower agreement, on which the original proposal to old this 
Conference was based, broke down last year. If the world is to 


*“Snail’s Progress.” By Charles F. Carter. The Penal Reform 


Committee of the Society of Friends, Buston Road, N.W.1. 
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be divided into exclusive spheres of interest, then the Russians 
must expect no more consideration of their views on Italy’s 
African colonies than they have given to Western views on the 
Danube. } 

If the riparian states get their way—and Russia is one of them 
thanks to the return of Bessarabia by the Rumanians in r940— 
then the lower Danube will be under Russian inspired control 
from Linz to the Black Sea’ Whatever general guarantees may 
be given about free navigation, the fact will remain that German 
and other west European trade by this route to eastern Europe 
will pass only by permission of the Cominform governments. In 
other words, for any future political or commercial dealings with 
a central or a west German government the eastern bloc will 
hold a card of great strength. It remains to be seen whether the 
riparian states can carry out the extensive works needed on the 


river without the assistance of machinery and materials from the 
West. 


* * * 


Oder-Neisse Agitation 


Anglo-Polish relations may be slightly improved by setting 
up the mixed Commission which the Polish Government has 
proposed to settle a number of outstanding points of difference 
between the two governments. The first agenda, however, will 
probably be confined to minor questions left over from the days 
of the London Polish Government. 

The major issue between Warsaw and London is one scarcely 
mentioned in the British press—the revisionist activities among 
the millions of Germans who have been expelled, or fled, from the 
territory east of the Oder and Neisse rivers, which has been under 
Polish rule since the Potsdam conference in 1945. The Poles 
and not the Poles alone—have reason to be anxious about this 
activity, which is the subject of frequent Notes of protest to the 
British and American authorities in Germany. Although political 
activity is theoretically forbidden, it is in progress all the time, 
both openly and under the cloak of welfare organisations. 

One of the propaganda sheets of refugee organisations in the 
American zone, which in this case appears to masquerade as a 
textile trade journal, recently quoted an interview given to the 
Hamnoversche Presse by Pastor Albertz, who was recently made 
Refugee Minister in the Lower Saxony State Government. This 
appointment is the first of its kind, but has been defended by 
British Military Government against a protest from the Poles. 
The interviewer said: 


We have been hearing a lot recently about plans for forming an 
Eastern German Government-in-exile, and demands for represen- 
tation of the East German territories in thé future German National 
Assembly. What do you think about these plans? 

The Minister thought shadow governments were no use, but 
supported the demand that the Assembly at Frankfurt should 
represent the refugees which, he said, numbered 37 per cent of 
the total population in the West. “For me, as for any decent 
German,” he declared, “the Oder-Neisse Line is no object of 
discussion ; that is to say, it represents not only Germany’s 
death-line, but Europe’s, and is a constant menace to world peace.” 
In fairness, it must be recorded that the Minister added that 
immediate attention should be devoted to welfare matters. 

In typically hectoring tone, the “textile journal” retorts to 
the latest Polish protest: 


What do the Poles think? As long as there is no peace treaty, 
Poland is solely a trustee administrator of the German Eastern terri- 
tories. Every man can defend himself who discovers that a trustee 
is trying to enrich himself out of the property entrusted to him. 
Every expelled German has the right to raise his voice in warning 
when it is seen how a new threat to peace is created in the heart 
of Europe. That has nothing to do with “ revisionism.” It is the 
good right of the people to whom the country belongs to look after 
their property and demand it back from the “trustee” who is 
playing the lord and master. 

Many Germans still find it obvious that everyone must see 
how right their unjustly treated country will be in starting another 
war forced upon it by an envious world. Indefensible though the 
Oder-Neisse frontier is, the British and American Governments, 
whose main objective should be to turn German minds to u 
Western future, should actively discourage such hopes and plans. 
They provide one of the few really cohesive factors in the East 
European bloc. 


* * * 


The Dutch Spectator 
The British public is often astonishingly unaware of reactions 
of opinion abroad to acts of British national policy. At present, 
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it seems to be quite ignorant of the strength of anti-British 
feeling in Holland, especially since the announcements of measures 
undertaken to suppress the revolt in Malaya. The Communists 
and extreme Left naturally disapprove of these measures from 
sympathy with the rebels ; but among Dutchmen of conservative 
views, who might be expected to be pleased at the British display 
of strength, there is widespread bitterness and acid comment on 
what is regarded as dishonesty in the British attitude towards 
the Dutch in Indonesia. : 

As long as the current of British policy was definitely and 
obviously set towards renunciation of imperial authority, as in 
India and Burma, Britain had a fairly strong moral position in 
its persistent opposition to Dutch attempts to resume control by 
force in Java and Sumatra, Even now, there is from a British 
point of view a case for denying the analogy between the problems 
of Malaya and Indonesia, inasmuch as the rising in Malaya is 
not a national movement of the Malays, but is confined to the 
Chinese and is definitely of Communist inspiration. It can also 
be claimed that our basic policy has not changed and remains 
as liberal and renunciatory as ever. Nevertheless, the crisis m 
Malaya has made a difference; when the point is reached at 
which force has to be used on a large scale as the only alternative 
to immediate surrender, the emphasis of policy cannot be the 
same, and statements have been publicly made on the British 
side which secm to the Dutch utterly inconsistent with the 
sermons preached to them from London during the last three 
years. 

The Dutch find it hard to understand why an Indonesian 
Republic, headed by a man who was a puppet of the Japanese, 
should be considered as inherently so much more respectable an 
institution than a Malayan anti-Japanese People’s Army which 
the British once liberally provided with arms. If it is a question 
of murders, the Dutch suffered many more in the early days 
after Japan’s surrender than the British have yet suffered in 
Malaya. But the Dutch now see Britain apparently resolved to 
stay in Malaya as the sovereign authority and to protect British 
material interests without interference from Uno; while in 
Indonesia, not only has the Security Council stopped Dutch 
military operations, but the Uno “good offices committee” has 
been acting more as a arbiter than as a mediator in its task of 
bringing about a settlement. The Uno intervention may be an 
excellent thing, but it should be clearly recognised in this country 
how painful is the contrast for the Dutch between their ticket-of- 
leave situation in Indonesia and the unfettered discretion which 
Britain enjoys in Malaya, though the juridical rights of the two 
nations over their respective territories are in no way different. 


* * * 
Old People at Work 


It is unfortunate that the statistics of old people at work, 
given in the July issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette, should 
perforce be so scanty. The only comparisons made are between 
the middle of 1947, 1945 and 1939. Thus the effect on the em- 
ployment of old people of the raising of the old age pension to 
26s. a week in October, 1946, cannot be distinguished from the 
effect of the end of the war. The comparisons are as follows :— 


Men, Women, 

Aged 65 Aged 60 

and Over and Over 

EN Ss ween ckssccceeeuey 320,000 63,000 
op RT. Bi PIN, SEPA FR 600,000 118,000 
jo MRT A PT. SOUR eee 456,000 104,000 


It was only to be expected that there should have been a decline 
in the number of old people at work since the end of the war. 
But what is wanted urgently is statistical information on whether 
this inevitable decline has been intensified by the higher pensions. 
From October, 1946, these pensions have only been given on 
retirement, and to satisfy the retirement conditions 4 pensioner 
must prove that he works “only occasionally” or “in circum- 
stances not inconsistent with retirement.” If a person earns more 
than {1 a week from such Occasional employment, the excess is 
deducted from his pension. On the other hand, the fact that he 
is earning less than £1 a week does not prove that he has retired, 
for the umpire has ruled that the amount of remuneration is 
wholly irrelevant in determining retirement or not. The Liberal 
Party’s committee, which examined the whole question in some 
detail, came to the conclusion that the retirement condition might 
have to be modified. .It also reported a widespread view that it 
ped a elderly people to retire earlier than they otherwise 
would. a a 

Since the full national insurance scheme came into force in 
July, people who work beyond the pensionable age will have an 
addition to their pensions of 1s. a week for every six months of 


committee and the Liberal Party’s committee concluded at th 
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work beyond that age. Both the Nuffield Foundation’s % 






incentive for old people to continue at work would 
quate, and they suggested additional incentives. But before 
decision can be come to on their proposals it is neces 0 knn 


the facts. It is to be hoped that the Ministries concemed 
doing all they can to collect them. s - 
* * * TE 


Who Should Plan ? 


The Committee on the Qualifications of Planners, under t 

chairmanship of Sir George Schuster, is embarking on 
of considering what qualifications are necessary for those engage 
in town and country planning. It will have its work cut out, | 
no field, outside perhaps that of money and credit, is the « 
for collective modification of the results brought about by fire 
enterprise stronger than in this. In no field, with the soy 
reservation, is it more necessary that control should be i n 
well informed, long sighted and, above all, inspired by, comme 
sense. And since town and country planning affects ord 
people more intimately, and more permanently, than does th 
more general control of the economic climate, it is particular 
important that it should be carried out in the light of a sym 
pathetic and imaginative understanding of the whole complex ¢ 
human needs. a 

The ideal town planner, considered as an individual, would need 
to be a superman. He should be a good economist—for onlya 
profound and practical knowledge can serve as a basis for 
estimating loss and gain in the siting of industry and agriculgre 
He should know a great deal about geology and the limits whid 
it imposes on engineering ; about water supplies and subs) 
soils and gradients. He should have an artist’s eye for ae 
and layout and an architect’s sense of the possible. He should 
have a profound sense of history, combining respect for the pas 
with an abiding recollection that the greatest numbers are sil 
unborn. And, above all, he must be capable, through experience 
and imagination, of putting himself in the shoes of those who 
are to live and work in the community for whose physical fram 
work he may be responsible. Considered as an individual, in 
he is impossible to find ready made and very nearly apa 
to produce by training. But it should not be quite impossible 
constitute planning committees which between them compris 
most of the necessary ingredients. The danger is that the a 
qualifications, as they are both the most easily definable and th 
most immediately necessary, will be sought for with an eagemes 
which will obscure the equally fundamental necessity for qualities 
of human sympathy, imagination and common sense. 
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Divided Arabs and Cocky Jews 


The second Palestine cease-fire has seen a revival - 
may be called the opposition within the Arab League. 
one side are the absolute monarchs, representing ‘vat 
acceptance of Western aid, and realism about Palestine; 
by the only organised armed forces available to the Arabs, ‘| 
the other is an opposition representing a theoretical. parliament 
progressiveness, xenophobia, and all-or-nothing in Palestine, Wi 
unceasing irregular warfare. This is not the. only. possiblex 
ment of Arab politics, fluid as they are, though it replagess 
the moment the. simple dynastic grouping of the 
against the rest. It seems to have come about during the resell 
upheaval in the Yemen, where the Arab “ progressives,” im 
gave their sympathy, if not their active support, to the revel 
tionary Imam, Abdullah al-Wazir ; while. the ultimate triumph 
of legitimacy and primogeniture in the person. of Imam. Admad 
seemed to the Kings an affirmation of divine right. af 
The Kings are the two Beduin rulers, Abdullah and Ibn Saué- 
now dramatically reconciled—and, so long as a Palace governil 
is in power in Egypt, King Farouk.. The Opposition is the 
Republic, Irag—where the Hashimite ruler has had to bows 
his opposition—and the. Mufti of Jerusalem with the Palestit 
Arab Higher Committee. Their strength lies above all.m® 
fact that no Arao leader has yet dared tell the Arabs that i 
have been defeated in Palestine. So it is only too easy 10 per 


















them that they have been. cheated of a certain. victory over 1 


Zionists only by the selfishness of their. rulers, and thei 
plaisance to foreign interests. ‘There is not yet an open, 
but the Iraqis and Syrians have publicly claimed credit for 
against the cease-fire, and are manoeuvring to. instal the 
in. Palestine instead of the relatively efficient admi 

arrangements made by Abdullah. The latter, congratu 
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Arab Legion last week on its part in the fighting, said “ We and 
the others went into this fight jointly. Here we are. Where are 
the others ? ” 


Among the Zionists, the policy of enlarging their aims with 
each tactical success has so far had spectacular results. They 
have shown that they did not underestimate their hold on the 
American administration or their military superiority in Palestine. 
They are now flouting world opmicn in their attitude to the 
Arab refugees and their high-handed dealings in Jerusalem, 
which they evidently hope to incorporate, partly or wholly, in 
their state. Friends of Zionism would feel easier in mind if 
the tone of Tel Aviv were more sober. 

Meanwhile, their economic difficulties are piling up. Price 
inflation in the Zionist areas of Palestine is formidable. These 
are being kept going by American dollars, but even dollars may 
not be inexhaustible. They plan to bring in 600,000 Jewish 
immigrants from Europe—the 200,000 DPs, plus twice their 
number from obliging Poles, Czechs, Rumanians, and Bulgars— 
in five vears or less. They even want to take 800,000 Jews from 
Arab countries as well. A settlement scheme of these dimensions 
will demand capital investment on a gigantic scale, and it is 
difficult to see how it can be easily or quickly made to pay its way. 


* ba * 


Oil Companies’ Dilemma 

Of the oil concerns affected by confusion and uncertainty 
in Palestine, by far the biggest sufferers are the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, because Haifa is—or was—its biggest export outlet, 
and Consolidated Refineries, Limited, owners of the big refining 
plant there. The companies that work the fields in the Persian 
Gulf area have outlets to the Indian Ocean, and have merely had 
to abandon, for the moment, their plans for pipes to the Medi- 
terranean. 

Nevertheless, owners of al! nationalities are affected, for the 
IPC is an international concern owned in equal shares by British, 
American, French and Anglo-Dutch principals. CRL is British, 
being run jointly by Shell and Anglo-Iranian. While the present 
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atmosphere in Palestine lasts, it is obviously difficult to pump 
oil from an Arab source in Iraq to a terminal in a Jewish-held 
town. None has been pumped since May. The company would 
like to resume pumping, and, without using the refinery, to ship 
crude oil westwards for refining in more peaceable conditions. 
But any prospect of doing this disappeared from the moment, 
at the end of July, when the Israeli government authorised 400 
Jews to take over the refining plant, on the ground that all is fair 
in war and that local oil needs were paramount. These proceeded 
to refine some 40,000 tons of crude oil which were lying in store 
at the IPC’s pipe line terminal, Israel is now hoping to buy 
further crude oil from abroad and to refine it in the same way. 
CRL officials who have paid a flying visit from Cyprus report 
that their plant is being well and carefully used by its impounders. 

But what is the IPC to do about export from Iraq? Its only 
outlet is its pipe line to the Mediterranean, One fork of this does 
not enter Palestine—it goes through Syria, to Tripoli in the 
Lebanon—but that fork is the smaller of the two. The branch 
to Haifa had been doubled and would, if usable, now be carrying 
a flow at the rate of 4,000,000 tons a year. Only 2,000,000 tons 
a year can be pumped to Tripoli, and the refinery there, though 
its output will be doubled by next spring, will not even then 
handle one-tenth of Haifa’s 4,000,000 ton annual capacity. 

It is plain that if Haifa is used and benefits the. Jews, there is 
a danger that Arabs in the other states will tamper with the 
pipe or pumping stations, including those feeding Tripoli. Here 
is a conundrum for the company. The problem for the Iraqi 
government is also difficult, for no export means no royalties, and 
a serious deficit in the national budget. 


* 


A layman who wants to review the whole oil position, including 
that of the companies on the Gulf, will find an excellent survey 
in the London Petroleum Times’s “ Review of Middle Eastern 
Oil,” published this summer. He will find there full details about 
the look and the layout of the different enterprises, their poten- 
tialities and their record of output. It is a pity that so good a 
publication should be marred by an article on local politics that is 
often wrong and conveys no idea of a major problem now facing 
the companies—how best to handle the Arab social and political 
chaos that is already beginning to result from Arab defeat. The 
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author of the article, Mr Max Thornberg, rightly warns readers 
against “ over-simplification,” and “ failure to distinguish between 
the various groups comprising the Arab world.” He then pro- 
ceeds most flagrantly to default himself. “On the political side,” 
he writes, “the Arab people have breathed life into the Arab 
League and made in effect an Arab state to match the United 
Nations creation of a Jewish state in Palestine.” This assertion is 
false. It is worse than false, for it is bound to lull into unjustified 
complacency all those—they are chiefly Americans—who feel that, 
having helped Jewish refugees, they have earned a halo and need 
feel no responsibility for correspondingly displaced Arab refugees 
because these last “have plenty of places to go.” 


. * * 


Dominion Affairs in the Commons 


The rights and wrongs of discussing Dominion affairs in 
the House of Commons provide some nice points for the Speaker 
to setthe during the summer recess. Clearly, the adjournment 
debate on Hyderabad and Kashmir at the end of the last session 
was in order, for Britain’s policy was directly involved. Pledges 
had been given by the British Government with regard to the 
Indian states, and the British representative on the Security 
Council had to be told what to say when the question of Kashmir 
was brought up. On both points the House was enutied to know 
what was being done in its name. 


But Mr Churchill brought up a further point. He asked: 

If, for instance, grave catastrophes arise there or in any other 
Dominion, or a clash occurs between two Dominions, is the House of 
Commons to be the only place in the whole world where this matter 
may not be discussed? 

The rule on questions has already been settled: questions may 
not be put down referring to internal affairs of the Dominions. 
What needs to be settled now is the rule for debates. The two 
things are very different. No Minister of the British Government 
can be expected to answer questions about what is happening 
inside a Dominion, but there is a case for extending the scope 
ef debates to include discussion on Dominion affairs, if only to 
provoke Government action when such action is needed. ‘The 
Canadian Speaker, for example, thought it permissible to allow 
a heated debate on Britain in the Canadian House of Commons 
when a wheat agreement was being discussed. 

The criterion is whether Britain is, or should be, involved in 
the particular Dominions affair to be discussed. The Howse of 
Commons can and does argue about what Britain should do in 
the event, say, of a conflict between two foreign countries. It 
should, therefore, also be allowed to discuss what Britain should 
do in the event of a clash between two Dominions. Obviously, 
no less tact is required in a discussion on the Dominions than in 
debate on foreign countries; but if Britain is concerned, then 
it would be wrong to ban discussion altogether. 

The same criterion applies to the internal affairs of a Dominion. 
The Speaker did not prevent, for instance, the discussion of the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia ; nor, then, should he prevent 
the discussion of a similar catastrophe in a Dominion. It will be 
difficult to lay down hard and fast rules, and it would probably 
be best if the Speaker were to judge each case on iis own merits, 
but the general principle should be easily framed. 


* * * 


Seuth Africa Settles Down 


The fear of radical change in South Africa is melting away. 
The tenth Union Parliament was formally opened on August 6th 
by the Governor-General, Mr Van Zyl, and the speech from the 
Throne foreshadowed nothing drastic for the first short session, 
which is to be takea up almost entirely with the Budget (dis- 
cussed on p. 278). The new government under Dr Malan and 
his electoral ally, Mr Havenga, are in fact settling down well to 
the business of administration and, for the moment at any rate, 
have put aside controversial measures. 

‘This is a wise as well as a politically sound policy. Dr Malan’s 
cabinet contains first-rate administrators who outshine all except 
the top two or three.in General Smuts’s United Party ; provided 
their political partisanship can be kept in check. they will render 
valuable service to South Africa as a whole. and will enhance the 
prestige of the two Afrikaans parties which now constitute the 
government. Extreme measures, such as the restriction on native 
artisans and the release of Nazi saboteurs, which characterised 
their first fortnight in office, could do nothing but harm to their 
cause. It is gratifyimg to see such partisan fervour being replaced 
by steady attention to the details of government. Dr Malan and 
his colleagtiés have also shown themselves to be unexpectedly 
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sensitive to public criticism both inside and outside South Africa, _ 
This fact alone has allayed most of the suspicions that they were — 
intending harsh reforms against English-speaking South Africans 
and the Bantu. At a Nationalist Party rally early this week jg 
Capetown, a plea for unity between all South Africans wag 
strongly urged. , Ae 

In Commonwealth affairs the new government has, if anything, ah: 
acted more closely with Britain and the other Dominions than igs 
predecessor. The Nationalist Party’s newspaper, Die Bur, 
suggested sending aircraft to help in the Berlin air-lift even 
Mr Bevin sounded out the rest of the Dominions at the end of 
June. This offer has lately been repeated by Dr Malan, ang 
there is no doubt that his government are strong supporters of - 
Britain in the present clash with Russia. 5 






ns 


* * * 


Biological Deviation 


Nothing could be further removed from the principles of com- 
promise which are guiding the Western statesmen in their search 
for a basis on which to resume talks with Moscow than the 
dictum laid down by a Soviet biologist, Yuri Zhdanov. In q 
confession of error made last week to Stalin as head of the 
Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party, Zhdanov confesses 
himself appalled at the way in which he lectured on different 
theories of contemporary Darwinism. 

I obviously underestimated my new position of worker in the 
apparatus of the Central Committee. I failed to realise that my 
er would be appraised as the Central Committee’s official point 
ol view. 

The mind boggles at the notion of Transport House issuing a 
party line on Darwin. 

Zhdanov’s cardinal sin was that his neglect of Marxist-Leninist 
theory “caused a desire to ‘reconcile’ the opposing parties, 19” 
erase differences, to lay emphasis on what unites and not on what > 
divides the opponents.” But, he declares, a 

in. science, just as in politics, principles ave not reconciled, they 

triumph. The struggle proceeds, not by way of effacing, but of 

exposing, differences. The attempts to reconcile principles on a 

basis of pseudo-efficiency and narrow practicality, the under 

estimation of the theoretical aspect of the controversy, have led to an 
eclectic approach, which I do confess. wine 

One may almost hear the applause from Yuri Zhdanov’s names 
sake who has, through the Cominform, been laying down these — 
same principles for the Communist Parties of th: world. The 
Western mind must remain perpetually puzzled at the mentality 
of the Soviet leaders. No sooner has it been decided that the 
clue lies in the Oriental love of a bargain, or the Byzantine origins 
of Russia, than—as in the case of Yuri Zhdanoy—the rigid 
dogmatism of Marxist theology emerges as the dominant factor in 
Bolshevik conduct. 


* & + 
No Change from Ulster 


It was inevitable (writes a correspondent in Belfast) that 
sooner or later the new inter party Government in Eire, led by 
Mr Costello, should cast a fly into the stream of 
which flows over Irish unity. The only rise that could 
been expected was the reply by the Prime Minister, Sir ] 
Brooke, . reaffirming the absolute determination of N 
lieland to adhere to the present constitutional position 
lished by the Government of Ireland Act, 1920. je 
There can be no doubt about the solidity with which 1 
great bulk of opinion in Ulster is behind the Northern Ire 
Government in this mater. Twenty-seven years of 
government in Northern and Southern Ireland have done 
to bring about any disposition towards unity, and there has & 
an increasingly close integration between Northern Ireland 
Great Britain and an ever widening gap between the eco ee 
social and cultural conditions in Northern Ireland and in Eire. 
_ Ulster farmers through their union have for many years worked — 
in the most direct co-operation with their fellows in England and. 
Wales and Scotland, and Northern Ireland is covered by the — 















same guaranteed prices and markets provided by the Agriculture — 


Act of 1947 for the test of the United Kingdom. Manufacturers” 
and traders in Northern Ireland are allied with their opposite 
numbers across the Irish Channel through membership of the ~ 
Same trade associations, and it is as easy to open. a. branch-0f 
factory in Northern Ireland as in Scotland. Even in scot 
labour, where contact with Dublin has probably persisted 1o1 
the link with the trade union movement in Great Brit ff 
becoming increasingly close. So far as the man in the street # 


concerned, his life is just as much a part of the British systems — 
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with its advantages and disadvantages—as if he lived in London, 


Manchester or Glasgow. os, 

If no other factors had been ey the effect of the war alone 
would have been decisive. “In. Ulster eyes, Eire’s policy of 
neutrality meant its virtual withdrawal from world affairs. Its 
jsolation appeared in marked contrast to the position in Northern 
Ireland, where the war resulted in a great awakening of. activity 
jn agriculture, in industry and in contacts with the outside world 
—not only with Great Britain, but with other Allied countries also. 
Not only in economic activity, but in science and education 
Northern Ireland is far more concerned with the outside world 
than would have been believed possible ten years ago. 

On the political side, the fact that the Ulster Government is 
Unionist and Conservative, whereas the Government at West- 
minster is Socialist, has doubtless created problems. At one 
stage there was evidence of a movement in favour of Dominion 
status in that it would safeguard Ulster against any action by 
Westminster to modify the Act of 1920, and that there would be 
less tendency for Ulster to be pushed along the road to Socialism 
by close integration with the British economy. The movement— 
if such it can be called—was short lived, since it soon became 
clear that opinion in Ulster was completely opposed to any break 
in the relationship that exists with the rest of the United Kingdom. 


* 2. « 
A New War Memorial ? 


Parliamentary question and answer two weeks ago, on the 
War Memorials Advisory Council’s suggestion of a memorial in 
the areas of either St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, displayed Mr. 
Herbert Morrison in a very odd light. No scheme, he said, had 
yet been put forward which would “ make a wide popular appeal.” 
Pressed for a criterion of “ wide popular appeal,” he told the 
House that a letter to The Times on the subject had elicited no 
supporting correspondence, and gave his opinion that “ corres- 
pondence in The Times is a fair indication of the degree of public 
response.” This is surprising. It is surprising that Mr Morrison, 
of all people, shauld choose the correspondence columns of the 
lofty browed and threepenny Times as the equivalent, in a matter 
of popular feeling, of a Gallup poll. Is this really where the 
leaders of the people’s party look for the voice of the people ? 
It must be very gratifying to The Times, whose Editor may now 
see himself, more incontestably than ever, in a position to 
influence Government policy not merely by his editorial pro- 
nouncements but by the discreet tightening or loosening of the 
tap which controls the access of letter-writers to his columns, In 
so far as these do constitute a recognised forum for expert opinion, 
there is good reason for the Government to pay attention to them ; 
but the question of a War Memorial is not one of expertise, it is 
one of popular sentiment—and the spectacle of Mr Morrison 
hiding his momentary mental nakedness behind a column or so 
of Times newsprint is rather more comic than impressive. 


* * * 


Identity Cards to be Permanent ? 


Leaflets issued by the Ministry of Health, explaining how 
people can get dental treatment and sight-testing and glasses 
under the National Health ‘Service state that people should take 
their identity cards with them. A person’s identity number has 
to be inserted in the forms used—* for office reasons.” If peopie 
using the dental and ophthalmic services have ro be identified by 
number instead of by name, that can be accepted. But why 
cannot they be identified by their national insurance numbers or 
their husband’s national insurance numbers if they are married 
women, or, for the small minority who are not insured, by an 
ad hoc number ? Can it be that among this smal! minority there 
might be a few naughty people who would try to amass a hoard 
of spectacles .or false teeth if they were not checked by their 
identity numbers ? : 

If it is asked why there should be any objection to people being 
asked for their identity numbers, the answer is that national 
registration and identity cards were part of the emergency legis- 

of war. They have no place in peacetime England, and 
no Minister has ever given a satisfactory explanation why they 
are still necessary in the semi-peace of today. The theory that 
they are useful in finding deserters and other fugitives from the 
law has long been disproved. By bringing identity cards into use 
in the health service the Minister of Health is making the system 
of national registration permanent by administrative action. If the 
vernment wants to make it nt, and can justify its 
decision, let it do so by asking for fresh legislation. 
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Shorter Notes 
When he visits London. in a few weeks’ time Sefior Miranda, 


“the. Argentine President’s economic lieutenant, may be more 


accommodating than usual. His country’s trading position is 
much less favourable than the figures for the first quarter of this 
year show. The favourable balance this time last year was 222 
million pesos ; now it is 164 million pesos. There is generally 
much more resistance to Argentina’s shockingly high prices ; 
resistance which has the powerful backing. of the American 
Economic Co-operation Administration operating for the ERP. 
Sefior Miranda’s department has tried to hit back by concluding 
trade treaties with East European countries, just to show that 
there may be markets other than those now shrinking or stiffening 
in Western Europe. The gesture is an ineffective one—like the 
renewed boasts of a vast increase in trade with Russia. 


* 


Just as, nearly two years ago, Mr Shinwell laughingly re- 
marked that everyone except the Minister of Fuel knew that there 
was an impending fuel crisis, so for the last few weeks Mr 
Strachey has been apparently the only person unaware of an 
approaching cloudburst of plum jam. Growers might wait for 
help, manufacturers plead and housewives mutter, statistics might 
indicate unequivocally that the time for derationing had come ; 
but the process of enlightenment could not be hurried. Like the 
end of bread rationing, the decontrol of jam had to wait upon the 
Ministerial prima donna’s infallible sense of timing. It is not 
the less welcome—though its mechanics make it a dubious bless- 
ing to those who have hitherto concentrated their rationed pur- 
chases on marmalade, leaving teatime to look after itself, and now 
see their breakfast laid waste: and equally those who have counted 
on the sugar equivalent to make real jam instead of the stuff 
humorously described as “full fruit standard” and now face a 
similar reduction, only very partially compensated by the prospect 
of unlimited supplies of variously named pectin. 

* 


Uneasiness is being caused in the Netherlands by proposals 
that the deadlock over Berlin might be broken by the withdrawal 
of all occupation troops from Germany. ‘The idea has been dis- 
cussed in two such different quarters as Mr Waiter Lippmann’s 
column and the Soviet press. Our correspondent at The Hague 
points out that the Dutch see all too little of the military strength 
of the Brussels Powers, that three-quarters. of their own regular 
forces are overseas, and that it would come as a great relief to see 
concrete—and photogenic—evidence that there are troops to train 
and aircraft to fly. The best available base for them is Germany. 


* 


The request by student nurses of six London hospitals for an 
increase in salary is chiefly interesting because one of the chief 
reasons for it is their liability to pay the new national insurance 
contributions. On the assumption that student nurses are still 
treated as nurses rather than as students, they probably have as 
good a case for a rise as any other body of workers. Examination 
fees, books and uniforms take a large toll from their monthly 
cheque. But to grant a rise to cover the new insurance contribu- 
tions would create a dangerous precedent. 


“ Knowledge is of two kinds. We know 
a subject ourselves, or we know where 
we can find information upon it.” Not all 
Dr. Johnson’s dicta are accepted to-day 
(e.g. is claret the liquor for boys, and 
must one drink brandy if one aspires to 
become a hero?) but few will quarrel 


with his views on knowledge. For ex- 
ample, business and‘other organisations 
requiring information outside their own — 
subjects know that they can often find 
it at The Economist Intelligence Unit. 


22, Ryder St., St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Telephone : Whitehall 1511 
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Letters to 
Twilight Sleep 


Sm,—As I read your article, I wondered whether you have 
considered the relation of efficiency of industry to almost any 
other activity in national life? Surely efficiency in industry is 
relatively about twice as high. It seems to me that there is no 
chance of obtaining higher productivity until the productivity of 
other phases of national life are increased. Otherwise, how could 
it be that so many people try to escape from industry ? Goods 
cannot be produced under the conditions of slackness that one 
sees everywhere outside it—Yours faithfully, Harry Warp 

Industrial Management Research Association, 

Manfield House, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Sirn,—The leading article in The Economist of August 7th was 
needed to bring to Parliamentarians, industrialists and others a 
true appreciation of this country’s industrial position. On one 
point only your article is not clear. What do you expect this 
coutry to gain from the American industrial advice ? 

American material aid has been magnificent and has won the 
gratitude of all. American industrial performance in their own 
country, as you say, sets standards which British industry would 
do well to copy. The performance of American owned and 
operated businesses in this country, on the other hand, has been 
generally at British and not at American levels of efficiency. They 
lead the best British firms narrowly, if at all. Why ? 

It is common knowledge that American industrial lead over 
this country is greatest in the mass production industries. In 
the same industries here, there are many American firms giving 
that example which is rightly preferred to precept. British firms 
in these particular industries believe that they are operating on 
the American pattern. Why is the British industrial lag greatest 
in these industries in which they have acted on American advice 
in the greatest degree ? These questions can and need to be 
answered.—Yours faithfully, Lewis C. Orp 

23 Fitzjohns Avenue, London, N.W.3 


[The important thing is that British industry, on both sides of the 
capital-labour fence, should be ready to accept advice, no matter 
whence it is proffered and should be eager to learn what can be learned 
from the experience of other nations, even if their methods cannot be 
imported bodily. What was so depressing about the discussion in the 
House of Commons was that it showed an almost total lack of this 
willingness. 

We agree that there is no magic formula, known to American 
industry but unknown to British industry, which can simply be 
imported and applied here. But it would be silly to say that we haye 


From The Economist of 1848 
August 12, 1848 


WE noticed last week the two facts that the middle classes were 
now generally prosperous from the extension of enterprise and 
cheapness, and that they were devoted to our institutions. 
However much some amongst them may yet complain of the 
exclusive privileges yet possessed by the aristocracy, and 
whatever they may say against exorbitant taxation, and 
enormous pensions and salaries, they practically feel so secure 
and well off, particularly when they contrast their condition 
with that of the bulk of the labourers, that they are ready 
almost to a man to take up arms or a constable’s staff in 
support of order. They enjoy the benefits of society, and 
they are ready 10 defend it. They hate even the threat of 
violence, and are roused at its aspect. Powerful as they are, 
they are perhaps unnecessarily alarmed at its slightest appear- 
ance, and apt then to be too much terrified. . . 

Nearly all the political power is in their hands. ‘They are 
the persons whose opinions the ministers consult, and whose 
interests they rarely or never thwart. The ten-pound 
franchise may be described as framed exclusively in the in- 
terest of the middle classes. All. the modern political changes 
of importance took place at their instance, and were intended 
to serve them. All the changes made in, modern times in our 
tariffs have been to their advantage. . . We everywhere see 
marks of their prosperity. All our towns have been rapidly 
enlarged and improved; the almost numberltss elegant 
houses. apd suburban villas adapted for respectable families, 
that encifcle the metropolis, the new streets filled with large 
shops, within it, are indications of the growth and prosperity 
of the middle classes. 
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nothing to learn from America—the contrast is too great for 
conclusion to be tenable. The examples cited by Mr Ord 
as does other evidence, that the explanation lies not so 
methods of direct production as in ancillary’ services (q 
handling of materials, organisation of flows, etc.) and in the genets| 
atmosphere of production, the former of which is hardly, and. th 
latter not at all, within the control of the individual firm. But if %, 
as Mr Ward suggests, this opens up whole new fields of Interest in 
American (and Swedish and Swiss) experience. Moreover, the, 
clusjon that there is nothing to be learned from the Americans at the 
stage of direct production—at the lathe or on the assembly fins 
applies, if st applies at all, only in engineering, which is what is usually 


E> 


meant when “mass production” is mentioned.—EprrTor.] 
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Switching in Sterling Securities ~ 


S1r,—May I make some observations on the note in The Econ. 
mist of July 24th. If the new regulations are studied in terms ¢ 
British policy and s#lf-interest,they are most difficult to undefstang 
To divide British securities mto thirteen groups and to forbig 
switching from one group to another, except into British Gover. 
ment securities, must inevitably mean that the largest offerings jp 
New York will be of British Government stocks. Consequenth, 
their price will always be at a discount compared with all other 
British investments. British Government stocks can be 
at a “ security sterling ” rate of $1.75 to the £, while for shares ip 
other groups the rate varies up to $2.05 to the £. This means tha 
4 per cent Funding Loan 1960-90 can be bought here at a flat yield 
of 8 per cent plus 100 per cent capital appreciation in pro 
twelve years. Such switching into Government stocks is alsog 
disadvantage to the British foreign exchange position, since interes 
on Government securities is paid without reduction of British 
income tax. es 

Measures of this kind can only have the result that I 
investors get more and more afraid of their British investmeni 
and want to sell out at any price. After the war there was quit 
an interest here in British securities, and at the end of 1 ‘ 
effective rate for purchasing them was $3.90 to the £. Sing 
February, 1946, the price’of security sterling has dropped. Interes 
in British securities in New York is often referred to in Lon 
as “illegitimate dealings” or a kind of “black market,” | 
phrases are unjustified. American holders of British securities 
some of which have been held here for a long time, acquir 
err and no blame attaches te any investor who wi 
sell. 

The British Government would like to minimise the char 
ownership of British securities from soft currency country 
hard currency countries, and measures of: this kind ca 
criticised. But it still should be possible to find ways ¢ 
so which encourage American investments in Britain rather 
discouraging them. Certainly they should™be directed to 1 
British Government investments the most attractive, and m 
least attractive to the holder here.—Yours faithfully, — 

63 Wall Street, New York City : D. Brine 















Frustrated Exports 1 


Sir,—“ The basic problem,” says your note last week, “is & 
find a satisfactory definition of frustrated exports.” May Lofft 
the following : — ie 

Frustrated exports are shortfalls in unrequited exports 
by unfair foreign application to British exports of the i 
principles governing British imports.—Yours faithfully, nee 


1 Cornhill, B.C.3 ee 
rebguat 
Crown and Commonwealth 9 


Sir,—The courage of Mr W. A. L. Coulborn in The Economist 
of July 24th must command the admiration due to one who — 


deavours to clarify the unclarifiable. The words “ British”a0 
“Irish” which he dubs adjectives have, long since, been used= 
quite erroneously—as nouns of multitude. uke 
But in a hotel register the word to be-entered is truly 
adjective, qualifying the noun “ nationality ” at the headvefrt 
column. Why do the large majority of the population @ 
United Kingdom miss their opportunity of using the most 
of all adjectives by casually entering “ British ”. when they 
proudly (and quite correctly) enter “ English ”?—Yours f ot 
36 Hardinge Road, N.W.10 ALBERT Bouton” 
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One finds that many readers of Some of the articles 
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the Economist are also readers of 4 40-page survey of 


the wool industry 
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STEAM TRAM ¢As early as 1873 the 
Steam tram appeared — quite a logical development, of 
course, from the railway — and before long it had been 
brought by the North London Tramways to the area of 
Finsbury Park, Wood Green, Tottenham and Edmonton. 
Here is the fearsome contraption itself — the company must 
surely have had a lot of trouble in placating the owners of 
panic-stricken horses .. .? 


The illustration and text are from London on the Move, a London 
Transport ready-to-read lantern lecture. Lecture notes and slides or 
strip are lent free. Other lantern lectures are: The Story of the 
Bus, The Story of the Underground, How London’s Tube 
Railways are Built, A Night with London Transport, 

The Countryside of London, The Nature-Lover’s 

London. For details write to the Publicity Officer. 


LONDON TRANSPORT, 55: BROADWAY, LONDON, S.W.1 


OLIDAYS are a very English 

invention and Bank Holidays a proof 
that any excuse will do for neglecting 
our work, Only in recent years have we 
justified our laziness by reference to 
fatigue tests and lack of sunshine. The 
best reason for holidays is that we want 
them, and the best advertisement for our 
national common sense is that we take 
them .-. And the wise holidaymaker 
makes sure of his Balkan Sobranie before 
he rings for the taxi; he looks forward to 
a long satisfying smoking and an aroma 
doubly sweet because for the nonce he isa 
free man enjoying his well earned leisure. 








BANKS OFFER 


New 
Service 


Vier Bank is ready and willing to help you to invest 
your money in National Savings Certificates. All you have 
to do is to sign a Banker’s Order form, either for a single 
block of National Savings Certificates, or for a steady 
month-by-month amount. Your Bank will do the rest with- 
out trouble to you, and without charging for their services. 

Remember, that with Income Tax at 9/-, the new 
National Savings 10/- Certificates, when held for 10 years, 
are the equivalent of a taxable investment yielding 
£4 16s. 8d. per cent. If you are paying more than 9/- in 
the £ they are even more attractive. Savings Certificates 
are a profitable gilt-edged investment and you can now 
hold 1,000 units of the new issue in addition to permitted 
existing holdings of Certificates of-earlier issues. See your 
Bank Manager about it today. 


SAVE—Tihe Bank Way 


omens Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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AMERICAN SURVEY A 





Spies at Home and Abroad 3 


(From Our US 


HE Congressional attempt to divert the national atrention 

from economics to spy thrillers is not without reasons, 
though too many of the reasons are frivolous. Spy hunts are as 
popular with all ages as economics are unpopular, Communists 
are safer game than rising prices. They make better headlines, 
demand less effort, stir a more primitive emotion, appeal to 
millions who are against Communism even more heartily than 
they are against sin. Three committees, two in the House and 
one in the Senate, are in hot pursuit of a number of politically 
profitable hares, who include former officials of a variety of 
Government departments and a former adviser to President 
Roosevelt. Such a chase, however unsupported by evidence 
that would convince a Court, delights the perennial Roosevelt- 
hater, embarrasses the Democratic Party, wounds Mr Henry 
Wallace. That it may also damage aspiring Republicans is a 
possibility which the gleeful questioners seem not to have con- 
templated until one of the accused revealed that he had the 
backing of Mr Dewey’s foremost political adviser, Mr John 
Foster Dulles. As political ammunition, historical foot-notes 
which concern the living are not always safe. 


It is too early to assess the effect of this summer circus on 
the voting public. The President condemns it, the serious press 
calls it irresponsible, disintegrating, even malign. But like so 
many umappetising spectacles in American politics, this has 
roots far below the surface. At the bottom there is an obscure 
sense of national danger, a bewilderment, a fear of the Russian 
unknown, a resentment at being forced to give up old isola- 
tionist habits and learn new imternational ways. America feels 
the need of a whipping-boy, and the Communists are first 
choice. With this subconscious unease goes a persistent belief 
that at some decisive moment before or during the war the 
Soviet Union did influence national policy, that it did use 
Russian spies or American Communists or both, that they 
have secured information (probably about the atom bomb) 
which is vital to the nation’s safety, and that they are still active 
and dangerous, an uncaught menace in the event of another war. 
Thus far, little evidence has been uncovered which would 
support this belief, but the fear will not lie quiet. Its exploitable 
possibilities are known to Communists as well as to 
Congressmen. 

Many people had hoped that the year-long labour of the 
New York Grand Jury, recently come to fruit in the indictment 
of twelve officers of the American Communist Party, would 
lead to trials in which rumour would be laid to rest, and the 
intentionally treasonable goats separated from the deluded 
sheep. The competition between House and Senate for the 
testimoriy of the Grand Jury witnesses, before the indictments 
have been heard, may end these hopes. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the United States has not yet had its equivaient of 
the Canadian spy trials ; until some investigation as serious and 
as thorough takes place, there is little chance of curing what is 
coming to be a national neurosis. Afterward, it may be possible 
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Editorial Staff) 


to pass an espionage Act which is competently drawn and jp 
create an agency which can handle those suspected of 
versive activity in a manner satisfactory both to Congress ; 
the public. 

In theory, the catching of spies at home might be supposed 
to be the job of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. In pr 
tice, this is a muddy pie in which many offices have a 
Checks on the loyalty of government employees are oil 
the FBI and the Civil Service Commission. Checks on 
loyalty of private citizens are, when occasion permits, at 
by the Un-American Activities Committee of the Homa 
Representatives. Their sources of information vary but they 
have been known to refer protesters to lists of suspects compiled 
by the FBI. At the moment a sub-committee of the Labour 
and Education Committee of the House is looking into Com 
munism among New York department store workers, though 
the ground for such enquiry is not clear. 


* 


That spy hunts at home should this summer coincide witha 
searching study of American facilities for spying abroad is ax 
chance. The former make headlines, the latter proceeds with 
as much secrecy as can be managed. Yet despite this differen, 
and the semantic elegance eof “intelligence service” as con 
trasted with “ spy rings,” it is obvious that for the American 
peace of mind Russian agents in the United States should be 
caught, and American agents in Russia should operate with 
skill and success. If the first is not at present being caer 
factorily, neither, say the experts, is the second. 

Before the war, the Departments of State, War and Nan, 
all had their separate intelligence services, The << 
towards co-operation was taken in July, 1941, and d 
entire war there were continuous attempts to quiet 
and secure co-ordination in the triple process of 
analysing and handing on information. At the end of ¢ * 
such emergency ne as the Office of Strategic § 
and the Joint Intelligence sene 
of efforts began which had as their goal the creation of a syst 
which, in peace as well as in war, could y the new need 
of America’s new international position. Central Intell 
gence Agency, set up by the National Security Act 4 
1947, to operate within the new co-ordinated frame 
high command, is the latest result of these _cfiorts. 
was expressly created for the of “ co-ordinati 
intelligence activities of the several Government de 
and agencies in the interest of national security.” 
reasons to believe that it spent the first year amid nam 
of dissension than songs of harmony. The Secretary of 
Defence has asked Mr Allen Dulles of war intelligence. fame 
to conduct a survey of intelligence operations and to 
next January, Certain changes in the CIA bere already. 
made, and others are rumoured to be 













Mr Hanson Baldwin, of the New York Times, wi 









member of another committee charged with examif 
work of bodies set up under the National Security Act, x er 
that the existing intelligence structure is probably sound 50} 
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In a series “_— poatt atone in cites, as eee of 
-neffectiveness, ailure intelligence services i 
to inform Mr Marshall that a Communist uprising was pianet 
to take place in Bogota while he was attending a conference 
there, the difference of opinion between departments as to 
Soviet intentions during February and March, intelligence 
fascos in Finland and Hungary and the continuing lack of in- 
formation on Russian strength in various fields. His recommen- 
dations for improvement include better personnel, recognition of 
intelligence work as a career for which training and advance- 
ment must be provided, and reorganisation of the CIA on a 
basis which is at once more efficient and more capable of impos- 
ing its plans on recalcitrant rivals in other departments. 

All this sounds elementary to nations better schooled in the 
techniques of distrust and defence (a study of British Intelli- 
gence is included in the report which preceded the setting up 
of the CIA). The United States comes late to the mechanisms 
of international responsibility as well as to its impact on national 
habits. The nation has, however, shown abilities both as a 

il and an innovator and under pressure sometimes performs 
miracles. The question is whether peace, however queasy, will 
provide sufficient pressure to make America turn in time from 
play with cloaks and daggers to a search for substitutes which, 
less romantic, may also be more effective. 


The Economy of the 
Southwest 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEXAS] 


Tue Southwest region of the United States is variously defined. 
A glance at the map tells why. But usually it is accepted as 
the area covered by Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico. These states form an economic region primarily 
because they all produce prodigious quantities of raw materials, 
far more than their own residents can use. The surplus flows 
tothe Gulf ports of Texas and Louisiana for export to foreign 
countries and coastwise shipment to the great industrial areas 
of the upper Atlantic seaboard of the United States. This 
common destination of its produce gives the Southwest its only 
unity. Apart from this, it is completely heterogeneous ; indeed, 
ithas been called the “region of the meeting of regions.” 

Into this region from the east extends the southern pine belt 
to cover Louisiana, the eastern fourth of Texas and most of 

. The great plains come down from the north covering 
most of Oklahoma and north, central and west centrat Texas. 
New Mexico and across trans-Pecos Texas run the 
eastern ranges of the Rocky Mountains, with characteristic 
plateaux and arid basins. The subtropical drylands of northern 
© continue into south Texas. This diversity of physio- 
graphic and climatic conditions gives the Southwest its great 
diversity of ‘agricultural production, which includes cotton, 
wheat, rice, market garden crops, forest products, beef, mutton, 
wool, and mohair, Its output of minerals is almost as varied ; 
a high proportion of its oil, natural gas and sulphur. is con- 
sumed outside the region. 

In recent years the most notable economic development has 
been the great changes in the agricultural industries. Not many 
years ago this area produced an average of ten million bales of 
cotton annually, of which about 90 per cent was exported. As 

cotton region farthest from the domestic textile centres and 
Rearest to the Gulf ports, it was the logical cotton-exporting 
atea, Hence the restriction of cotton exports as the result of 
Competition, of synthetic materials and of the wartime decline 
2 foreign markets has reduced cotton cultivation by about 
cent. 
consequences have been far-reaching. Approximately 
‘million acres of cultivated land have been either diverted 
‘9 other crops or put back into pastureland. ‘This has resulted 
in the introduction of new crops and in the great expansion of 
ormer. secondary i atte oats, grain sorghums, rice and 
4 Variety of fruit vegetables. At the same time, there has 
been a precipitate. fall in farm tenancy, since in this region 
exists primarily in the cotton-growing sections. The 
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decline in the number of “ share-croppers” has been particu- 
larly noticeable ; these are tenant farmers who pay their rent 
with a share of their output and whose standard of living is 
notoriously low. 

Another result has been the rapid mechanisation of farms, 
since cotton is much less adaptable to mechanisation than the 
crops that have supplanted it. Even cotton has been mechanised 
considerably in its shift from the eastern wooded area, where 
small farms and tenancy prevailed, to the large-scale farming 
areas of the prairie plains in the central and western parts of 
Oklahoma and Texas. There has also been a simu'taneous 
increase in livestock breeding, not only because land which 
used to be cultivated has now been diverted to livestock pur- 
poses, but also because concentrated stockfarming is replacing 
large-scale ranching operations to a substantial degree. 

These economic movements have been accompanied by 
comparable movements of population. It is estimated that 
800,000 people have shifted from rural work and homes to an 
urban environment. While the total population of the South- 
west has grown at a normal rate in recent years, three-fourths 
of its ccunties have lost population and, as a result, there is a 
high concentration in the other one-fourth. This shift came 
with little economic strain, since even before the war it accom- 
panied an increasing industrialisation of the Southwest, and 
it was speeded up by the growth of the great war industries. 
At present the employment situation remains good as the 
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result of the rapid conversion of most of the war industries to 
peacetime production. The’ industrial activity of this region, 
as measured in real-income dollars or in the number of wage 
earners, is now about twice what it was immediately before 
World War II. 

The movement of population has accentuated the housing 
problem of the Southwest. There is little shortage of housing 
in the areas that have lost population, but the situation is 
acute in the industrial areas. It has. been relieved somewhat 
by a phenomenon hitherto little known in modern migration— 
the migration of houses themselves. This has been made pos- 
sible by heavy motor transportation and improved highways, 
especially in the plains areas where there are few curves, undula- 
tions or bridges. In some instances houses of as many as eight 
or ten rooms have been moved distances of fifty or one hundred 
miles, either whole or after being bisected. There has been 
no census of house migration but, according to the figures of 
several contractors in the business, some tens of thousands of 
houses have been moved. There are boom oil towns which have 
been almost entirely dependent on such transportation. 

Large-scale migration of the rural population to urban centres 
has frequently created serious social problems. Because of the 
lack. of building materials and the high cost of construction, 
extensive suburbs of Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, Fort Worth, 
New Orleans, Little Rock, City, Tulsa and other 
cities have been built with flimsy residential structures, creating 
fire and health hazards. The provision of streets and other 
utilities for these areas has put a heavy burden ‘upon city 
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finances, especially since their taxable value is below the average, 
because of their cheap construction. In several instances cities 
have refused to incorporate suburbs having as many as ten or 
twenty thousand people. While jobs are plentiful and wages 
high, people live in these sections with a minimum of discontent. 
But conditions could become bad if a period of economic 
recession should set in. On the other hand, much residential 
construction of modern, permanent quality is under way in 
these cities, promising considerable relief from the housing 
shortage if conditions remain favourable to building for a year 
or two. In each of the six or seven leading cities of this area, 
an average of about 2,000 modern houses has been continuously 
under construction (with a period of about three months: for 
average completion) during the last year and a half. 

Another encouraging factor in the current situation is that, 
while there is much talk of bad housing conditions created 
by migration to the cities, actually there has been improvement 
of the standard of living in most instances. Many of these 
new city dwellers are former sharecroppers. Conditions in 
their old rural slums were even worse than in their present 
urban ones, and there was less hope of improvement. In the 
cities it is difficult for the public to overlook bad conditions. 
Further, as a result of the migration, there has been a distinct 
improvement in the real-dollar income, not only of the former 
farm tenant who is.now an industrial worker, but of the farmer 
himself who, with a larger acreage than formerly and with 
mechanised production, is in much better economic condition 
than when a portion of his farm was tenanted. 

* 


There is much controversy over the future of-the oil and 
natural gas supply in this Southwest region, with possibly more 
optimism than pessimism because of continued discoveries of 
new oil and gas deposits. Nevertheless, withdrawals of both 
petroleum and natural gas are increasing at a very great rate. 
Long-distance high-pressure pipeline transportation of natural 
gas began only about two decades ago, and the depression and 
later the war caused almost complete cessation of pipeline 
building. But during and since the war a large number of these 
pipelines have been constructed, and natural gas from this region 
now goes to more than half of the forty-eight states, including 
the nation’s principal industrial areas. There is also a large 
export of gas to Mexico to serve Monterrey and some other 
population centres. 

The present great increase in export of natural gas from this 
area may have considerable consequences for the economic 
future of the region, according to some economic observers and 
writers. They point out that it has been: to a great extent 
responsible, both as fuel and raw material, for the development 
of the huge chemical industries. More than $200 million has 
been invested in such plants in the last few years, and there 
is a large construction programme under way now. But indus- 
trial expansion might be seriously restricted if the supply of 
natural gas is depleted or even declines to the point where its 
price would be higher than that of other industrial fuels. 

There is no reliable census of income for this Southwest 
region, but it is undoubtedly at an all-time high in real-income 
dollars. This is the consequence of the flush production and 
high price of oil, natural gas and other mineral products, and 
the high agricultural prices, particularly those of livestock. 
Since the region’s income depends primarily upon its great out- 
ward shipment of surplus commodities to both domestic and 
foreign markets, its economic future will depend upon the 
ability of the national and international markets to absorb its 


products. 
American Notes 


Congress Compromises 


President Truman’s brave defiance of the Republicans has 
given him a victory on points, but it is a victory for the Democratic 
Party rather than for its Presidential candidate. The Democrats 
who are running for the Senate and the House will reap a harvest 
of votes from the unsatisfactory Republican i i 
dent’s challenge, and it is only in these local contests that the 
Democrats have any real hopes of success. But, however much 


Mr Truman may try to it seem otherwise, he is fighting 


heat 
ed 
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not Congress but Governor Dewey, and in this Battle it is: he 
not the Republican candidate, who must stand and be.; 7 
his tng Mr Dewey pee as yet given little indication ae 
strategy which he will follow when he o his Campaign jg 
September. ree 

If there was any doubt about the shrewdness of Mr Trumay. 
decision to base his attack on Congress on its failure to 
prices and remedy the housing shortage, it was dispelled 
the Republicans showed that they did not dare to face the eles 
without doing something to repair both deficiencies. But 5 
cally the Congressional compromises are as feeble as Mr 
maintains they are, and will detract little from the p 
value of these two issues to the Democrats, A fierce Attempt was 
made, by Republican as well as Democratic Semators ig 







by Senator Taft), to secure passage of the full Taft-Eflen 
Wagner Housing Bill, for which the President had asked 
which the Senate had already approved. But the House—ang 
housing lobby—won and the provisions for direct F 1 
for public housing and slum clearance, which would have giv. 
help where it was most needed, were left out. The Act, as fing 
signed by the President, provides only for liberal credit and mon 
gage insurance for low-cost houses and flats and for the establig, 
ment of a Government agency to work for the standardisation g 
building codes. ee 
* * * i 







Credit Controls 


Congress has thus followed the bad example which it ha 
accused the President of setting: the inflationary effects of jx 
housing legislation will cancel out at least some of the deflati 
effects of the credit controls which it also approved. This was the 
only part of the President’s anti-inflation programme on which 
Congress was prepared to act, and in practice it was almost th 
only part on which action was likely to be effective. The 
of the Federal Reserve Board to regulate consumer per 
been renewed : since it lapsed last October, the most liberal terms 
have been offered for instalment purchases and the volume. of 
such purchases has greatly increased. It is expected that s 
thing resembling the wartime restrictions will now be reimposs 

This power has been given to the FRB until June, 1949, as his 
the power to increase the cash reserve requirements of its membe 
banks by one and a half per cent for time deposits and by four pe 
cent for demand deposits. The President had asked for increase 
of four and ten per cent, but Congress was not "prepared tg 
so far. The House attempted to raise gold reserve requirements 
for the Reserve Banks, but this provision was dropped by th 
Senate after it had been denounced by government s men 
Congress could not, however, be inducéd to extend the 
reserve requirements to banks outside the Federal Reserve System 
although Reserve officials insisted that failure to do this Wou 
penalise the banks within the System and would lessen the 
effectiveness of the legislation. ea 

The voters have been warned that these credit controls att | 
unlikely to bring prices down, and from their point of view Cam 
gress has certainly done little to weaken Mr Truman’s case againit 
it. But the President has gained a worthwhile addition thi 
powers to check inflation, powers which were already substant 
and which he has been criticised for not using. His failure ® 
use them has been explained by the disagreement on finandal | 
policy between the Treasury and the FRB. During the specd 
session, however, there were indications that the Treasury 
becoming more amenable, and it has this week raised the intéét 
rate On short-term Government securities from 1} to 1} per efi 
an increase for which the FRB had been asking. eee 
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$65 Million for Peace 


If the Eightieth Congress did little during the special sess 
to gloss over the stains on its domestic record, it put a final polis 
on its already almost unblemished international performance. 7 
only one of the President’s eleven requests on which it wa 
pared to satisfy him completely was the loan of $65 milli 
the construction of the United Nations headquarters in New 
The loan is interest-free and is to be repaid in annual instalmem 
beginning in 1951. The House approved it by 264 votes agi 
the Senate had already passed the Bill before the adjournment,@ 
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has now been left until the new,Congress meets. Mr Martin’s 


er readiness to oe romise may have been inspired by a 
Cet realisation that isolationist eden are not 7 e aioe 
an asset in the Republican Party. ‘ 

The question of diplomatic privileges for members of the United 
Nations staff might have led to controversy, in view of the allega- 
tions of subversive activity which have recently been made against 
some of them. Indeed, in the debate on the loan itself, there 
was talk of “a sanctuary for Stalin’s agents.” To that the reply 
was made that, if the loar, was defeated, the United Nations might 
move to Europe, where it wouid be even closer to the Communists. 
Such a move certainly sap the already weakened faith of 
Americans in the United Nations. Failure to pass the loan would 
have had just as disastrous effects on the faith of the United 
Nations in the United States. If, as has repeatedly been declared, 
the United Nations is not only the world’s best chance for peace, 
but the keystone of American foreign policy, the least the country 
can do is to give that keystone a concrete setting as a symbol of 
its permanency. In fact, of course, the readiness of the United 
States to pay its international way has already been amply demon- 
strated ; participation in international organisations cost it nearly 
$110 million last year and it contributes almost 40 per cent of 
the total United Nations budget. The United States has 
requested that the method of assessing contributions to this budget 
should be reconsidered, but this is not because it objects to the 
amount of its own contribution, but because it fears that the 
present method may give major contributors undue influence. 


* * * 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has been authorised 
to advance $25 million to enable an immediate start to be made 
on the 39-story building for the Secretariat, which it is hoped to 
release from the “salt mines” at Lake Success by the summer 
of 1950. The site given by the Rockefeller family is already 
cleared and it is not inconceivable that next January the Governor 
of New York may stop on his way to Washington, to take office 
as President of the United States, in order to lay the foundation 
stone of the building that will proviae tangible evidence of. the 
bi-partisan foreign policy which he claims to have initiated and 
which he has certainly done much to maintain. The City of New 
York is to spend $20 million on improving the surroundings of the 
building, which will make it the capital of the world—provided 
that the United Nations does not break up before the building is 
completed, as some Congressmen fear it may. The City has good 
cause to be grateful to Governor Dewey for its newly exalted status 
and its citizens willbe able to show their, gratitude in November, 
a point which was probably, in his mind. when he gave his some- 
what delayed support to the loan. 

Mr Dewey’s adviser, Mr John Foster Dulles, who is expected 
to be his Secretary of State, will once more be a member of the 
United States delegation to the United Nations Assembly in 
September. He was in Washington while the loan was being 
passed and it is believed that arrangements were made for his 
association with the State Department in the formation of foreign 
policy during the coming election campaign. Mr Dewey has 
evidently decided that this year, as in 1944, the national security 
makes it essential to keep the broad principles of that policy 
free from political controversy. 


* * * 
Meat on Velvet 


In Beverly Hills, California, a butcher has evidently decided 
that meat has been in the luxury class long enough to qualify 
for permanency. He has spent £2,500 to make his shop window 
resemble an expensive jeweller’s and he displays choice cuts on 
velvet pillows, hoping that the window shopper will be tempted 
to buy a Sunday joint of beef costing £4 or £5. Flamboyant 
Hollywood naturally goes to dramatic extremes, but carefully 
decorated meat now frequently appears in shop and restaurant 
windows. 

Mr Hoover’s campaign slogan of “a chicken in every pot” 
may have sounded fine in 1928, but today the demand for red 
meat (beef, lamb, veal, pork) has been encouraged by hight wages 
and full employment to such an extent that it would need the 
Promise of “a steak on every stove” to arouse the enthusiasm 
of the voter. Statistics indicate that families; who before the war 
Could not afford meat, eat it now with regularity, but, conversely, 
a great number of those in the middle income brackets, who have 
taken meat for granted for two or three generations, eat beef and 
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price of 4 shillings a pound, lamb cutlets are 4s. 6d., bacon 
38. 6d., with cheaper cuts and offal also beyond the means of 
many. In restaurants fillet of beef costs anything Up=to 30s. the 
portion. Desperate housewives grumble in turn.against their 
butchers, the Government, the farmers, and thé hungry people 
of Europe (actually only } of 1 per cent of domestic meat produc- 
tion was exported during the first half of this year). Even 
temporary boycotts, such as the one taking place at present, have 
accomplished only localised. reductions in prices, There is just 
not enough meat fo satisfy the demand. 

The current shortage and high prices are the result of last 
year’s poor corn crop ; the cost of -graim made-it-unprofitable to 
fatten hogs and cattle and many animals that should be coming 
to market were eaten last winter. Farmers reduced their live- 
stock (the Department of Agriculture reports the fewest sheep in 
24 years) so that grazing lands could be.ploughed into ‘profitable 
crops. Paradoxically, the prospect of more and cheaper feed this 
year will accentuate the meat shortage. Not only will the stock 
that might have been sold this autumn be held back for further 
fattening, but more animals will be kept for breeding. This will 
not increase meat supplies much before 1950 and lower prices 
are, therefore, unlikely next year if demand remains high. 

A picturesque proposal has been made in the Far West where 
mustangs still graze freely on the high plateaux. Cattlemen have 
suggested that thousands of these wild horses should be 
slaughtered ; this would produce cheap meat for export and leave 
more grass for cattle. Naturalists recall the disappearance of 
buffalo from the western prairies and oppose the plan, so perhaps 
the inventive housewife might get away with meat substitutes 
by appealing to the romanticism in her family with an. occasional 
“save the mustang meal,” 

* + * 
Alaskan Frontier 


Long ago the late General William Mitchell insisted that 
“He who holds Alaska holds the world.” The view that any 
future war may be won or lost on the short air-routes above the 
Arctic is strongly held by American military authorities. The 
reluctance of Denmark and Iceland to grant the permanent 
Arctic bases sought by the United States has served to concen- 
trate attention on Alaska, which is not only a free field for experi- 
ment in sub-Arctic conditions, but America’s own back door. 
Asiatic Russia. is only 52 miles to the west, and Alaska, seeking 
from Washington the means of development, may well regard 
Stalin as Alaska’s best friend. 

If the backdoor is only lightly barred, it is largely because 
the scarcity and costliness of transport facilities impede both 
defence projects and the economic development which is equally 
necessary for security. Alaska is the prisoner of its own remote- 
ness and size. Everything must be imported: food, building 
materials, workers, either by air, by the uncertain and costly sea 
route, or over the Alaskan Highway built during the war. Both 
the Administration in. Washington and Governor Gruening of 
Alaska have.insisted :hat statehood (Alaska has been a Territory 
for more than thirty-five years) is essential both for the purposes 
of defence and development. President Truman urged that 
Alaska, a8 a state, would be able to advance its own cause by 
sending fépresentatives, rather than a voteless delegate, to 
Washington ; it would be able to revise its antiquated tax system 
and to borrow money for its own improvements. But Congress 
failed to act on statehood either for Alaska or Hawaii. It did, 
however, approve a number of separate projects to explore 
Alaska’s resources. 

With only 94,000 inhabitants in an area one-fifth the size of 
the United States, Alaska is America’s last great ratural frontier. 
Enthusiastic colonists are not lacking, but Alaska is an even less 
rewarding field for individual pioneering than was the American 
West. The easy profits are already skimmed off by the absentee- 
owners of the salmon and gold industries. The veterans who 
streamed north as homesteaders after the war found jobs scarce, 
housing almost non-existent. and the cost of living prohibitive. 

Under the $200 million appropriation approved by Congress, 
the Federal Government is to ease their way. The insistence of 
the Army that Alaska’s chief defence needs are an improved rail- 
road, a major oil pipeline, and the building of an internal road 
system, now almost completely lacking, led Congress to vote $50 
million for these purposes. The rest of the money will be spent 
surveying sites for pulp and paper mills, hunting for scarce and 
strategic minerals and investigating the Point Barrow oil reserves, 
and surveying by air possible sites for homesteads. The hope is 
not only to lay the foundations for a broad five-year plan of 
econtue development, financed by Congress, but to encourage’ 
private capital, hitherto alarmed by Alaska’s high costs, to play 
its part on the frontier. © : —— = 
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Talking about Ties 


Whether choosing for town or casual wear— 
you will find a suitable and satisfying selection 
of ties at any of our City shops. They range 
from aristocrats in silk (some cut from the 
square), through every grade of foulard, rayon, 
wool and wool mixture. Styles, too, are unusually 
varied, and include self-colours, printed and 
woven designs in neat figures, and well-selected 
stripe patterns. No coupons are needed. Prices 
from 5/- to 25/-. 


Austin Reed 


CiTY SHOPS 


13 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.3 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 
Telephone : Holborn 5631 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C.2 














« Y FEFL LIKE AN ANGEL, up here, winging on 
my way to be with you. . . .” It’s the sense of 
riding on a big friendly cloud that makes her * 

feel like that. Quietness, a tranquil atmosphere : 

—she writes her letter easily, naturally, and in 

perfect comfort in the lounge cabin of the Short. 


flying boat. 

IN THE EVENING 
After an excellent dinner, it is a pleasure to sit in 
the quiet, roomy cabins. The steward will bring 
the drinks—and through the wide window is a 
dreamlike view of the passing world below. And 
then, to bed in cloud-pillow comfort, to dream of ,. 
breakfast in Augusta. ae 
The romance of flying, to all parts of the world, is ™ 
catered for in a big way by Shorts. Flying boats * 
leave the U.K. regularly for India and China, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. Short 
flying boats operate also in South America and 
Scandinavia. Your travel agent has details. 


He 4 fun to bly by flying boat { 
Sho 





THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 
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Time 
marches on! 











We've all a job to do, a part 
to play 

To turn our economic night 
to day. 

That's why I ask just now 
** Your patience please. 
My own part takes me 
mainly overseas.” 





3 OHNNIE. 
“En WALKER |: 


“ Red Label” 33/4 per bottle ac 


17/5 half-bottie 


“Black Label” 35/4 perborie Born 1820—still going ong SI 





Somebody caves Toepens Mt 4 


The Neorost Franking Machine disposes of all recriminae 
tions about that odd twopence for which the post book cannot 
account. For, in addition to franking and postmarking all M,, 
outgoing letters and printing on them 
any desired advertising slogan, it 

faithfully records every item of 
expenditure thus involved, 


Seep eoHwesewe ae sow 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





In Rural Turkey 


(By Our Special Correspondent) 


OR lack of good communications, the foreign taveller in 

Turkey is apt to fail to get into the countryside. He sees the 
cities. He meets the Turks who speak a foreign language, or have 
been abroad, or have got a degree. He rubs up against the un- 
educated either dittle -or‘not/at all,- He: therefore gives peasant 
life a miss. 

He may see something of it in the fertile tobacco and currant- 
growing coastal area behind Smyrna, where intensive cultivation 
and horticulture produce green crops, and employ many hands. 
But inland, his view is apt to be limited to what can be seen 
out of trains and aeroplanes. His impressions of the Anatolian 
plateau, therefore, are chiefly two: firstly, how very much more 
this land could produce if better handled ; secondly, where do 
all the people live who scratch its furrows ? 


Statistics provide a part answer to his question. (And, to the 
great convenience of the English-speaking reader, a useful variety 
of these has just been produced with a dispassionate and 
admirable commentary, by the former. British Commercial 
Counsellor at Ankara. It is available from His Maijesty’s 
Stationery Office at 4s. od., and is value for money.) Of Turkey’s 
population of nearly 19 millions, over three-quarters are villagers. 
In 1945, 81.8 per cent. (counting both sexes) were engaged 
in agriculture and fisheries, as opposed to only 8.3 per cent in 
industry and 5 per cent in public administration, But the peasants’ 
net productivity per male head was low. It was, shortly before 
the war, 109 international units per male earner per annum, as 
compared with 90 units in Egypt, 93 in Iraq, 475 in Great 
Britain and 661 in the United States. The cause of the low 
Turkish figure is not, as in Iraq or Egypt, climate or debilitating 
diseases. The Turkish peasant who survives his rigorous and 
insanitary infancy is tough and a worker. His handicaps are a 
lack of tools ; a lack of communications and therefore of markets ; 
and a lack of incentive to better himself owing to dissemination 
of his kind over tens of thousands of remote hamlets that have 
8% far proved too small and inaccessible to modernise one by one. 


Untouched by Social Changes 


An agricultural population of about 15.5 millions is spread 
Over 40,000 villages, An average village, therefore, numbers only 
380. Nine thousand contain under 200 inhabitants. The social 
changes that have transformed Turkey’s towns have left them un- 
touched. They remain conservative, uninventive and unenterpris- 
ing. Eating their produce as they do, those that lie on Anatolia’s 
Plateau produce six lamb cutlets and a partridge per head as a 
normal meai, having no means of sending half this amount abroad 
and buying an overcoat instead. Snowbound as they are for months 
al a time, they are far more often cold than hungry. But they 
are proof against crisis by comparison with the richer tobacco 
grower of the coast. Their tiny clusters of mud huts are the same 
colour as the dun landscape, and melt into it. A wide valley that 
at first glance looks uninhabited turns out to contain two or three. 
And, until lately, little has been done to disturb their complacent 
ignorance. All available state funds have been concentrated upon 
developing strategic or autarkic requirements in industry. By 
comparison with the advancement .in the towns little has been 
done, therefore, for the countryman in the way of, health and 

tional services secre important in the coastal river gorges 
—of flood prevention. As a fesult, a new and conscientious 
young Minister of Public Works who last month visited the 
areas of Erzincan that were devastated by February’s floods, 
became the: Da of endless reflections Bath, "Oat former 


can do,” at present applies to ‘aa To 
Scholars and ee sonal aly 


come untrue of the farmer. A generation or two must pass 
before every Turk can read what is. on the bottle,.and before he 
develops .that instinct for handling, machinery that seems to 
become: second mature to the male. sex in. the. second or third 
generation of industrial development. 


But the change is on the way. There is no room, in an article 
on rural Turkey, to discuss how far it will be speeded up under 
the schemes for the development of communications, flood pre- 
vention and rural hygiene that form part of the present Govern- 
ment’s ambitious fifteen-year programme. The success of this, 
and of the developments brought on by ERP grants and other 
moneys from abroad, depend to some extent upon the hazards of 

politics. But the traveller through the Turkish countryside can 
see for himself certain changes which are already taking place 
not only on paper but in practice. 


Drive For More Teachers 


One of these is a by-product of the mobilisation that is on 
every other count costing Turkey far too dear. It is the very 
considerable increase in literacy that has been brought about by 
teaching all recruits to read during their period of service. Of 
the age group under 25, 60 per cent in the towns and 40 per 
cent in the villages are now literate. The bulk of the illiterate 
are girls. In the years between 1937-38 and 1944-45, the number 
of schools all but doubled and the number of teachers rose from 
21,500 to 34,800. But this second figure, covering as it does 
both town and country, at once shows that there is far from being 
a teacher for every village. Nearly 10,000 are still without school- 
masters. 


The drive to supply this want is the most interesting of the 
social developments at present in progress. Its name, in Turkish, 
is the Village Institute system, which means the special method 
devised for training teachers who are ready to undertake the long 
and uphill plod in the backward and maccessible hamlets already 
referred to. For experience has taught that féw town-trained 
teachers want to go there. Once a taste for modernity has set in, 
the Turk has no use for village life. Missionary zeal is rare. 
Civil servant, doctor and schoolmaster alike regard Eastern 
Anatolia as banishment because, only too often, it turns out to 
be so, One of the weakest points in the organisation of: Turkish 
Government service is that out of sight is out of mind, and the 
young man who has gone east sees himself passed over in favour 
of those who are in a position to dance attendance on ‘ 


In 1939, therefore, a system of training teachers in a village 
environment was begun. There are now 21 Village Institutes, 
each some ‘1,000 strong and each serving about 3 vilayets. Here 
promising local boys and—despite parental prejudice—also some 
girls aré selected at about | 12 years of age. The final selection is 
made by personal interview, Six years’ instruction is then pro- 
vided at state expense, divided as to §o per cent for culture and 
the arts, 25 per cent for handcrafts and 25 per cent for agriculture. 
At the end of the period the pupil who passes out gets a village 
appointment—at about £T1oo per annum, but with house, land 
and a horse supplied. A six-year course, the idea of which was 
evolved only in 1939, has, so far, passed out only two finished 
batches of students. At the present rate of progress every 
village in Turkey wil] have its qualified teacher by 1955. 

The Institutes are self-contained, tn that they do their own 
servicing from baking to building "and plumbing, but are also 
taught to regard ‘themselves as part, as it were, of a public schools 
system. At Hasanoglan—the Institute that serves the Ankara 
area—ground pis of the 22 cone ee ae eee 
“This one ‘has the sea, but then we get skiing.” 
with its poet ae ‘shacks and general air of vigour, is the 
very antithesis of the old-style village of its name on the slopes 
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above. Below, girl students are playing women teachers at 
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volley-ball, each side vociferously cheered by male counterparts. 
Up the hill, the elderly woman driving her ass down the apology 
of a street smatches her head cloth into her mouth out of sheer 
habit, ro conceal her face from strangers, She is a reminder that 
the student, once qualified, is going to a lonely job. Some marry 
at the Institute, and start work as a pair. It must be easier for 
two to set examples and to break hard ground. 


A visit to a Village Institute leaves some sharp impressions. 
One is of a fresh flowering of the pioneering spirit that was the 
hallmark of Kemal’s zenith. Teachers and pupils alike create 
this atmosphere in their eagerness to show off what are, as yet, 
the meagre means at their disposal. The second impression is 
one of making the best of scanty equipment. “If only we had 
another machine... .” “There are a thousand of us but only 
72 pairs of skis... .” Even the uniform, though warm, is drab. 
“ But it would not do to be too smart where we are going. . . .” 
This, however, is no reason for equipping both sexes in porridge 
colour battle dress cut to fit giants whereas the average Anatolian 
peasant is stocky. Another impression is that more time given 
to agriculture, and in particular to teaching the many simple 
dodges that make for a better crop—such as how to double- 
trench, leaving top-soil topmost, and how to turn compost—would 
be a quicker route, than are the hours spent on foreign languages 
and the like, to converting Anatolia into the major food-producing 
area that it must become if Turkey is to prosper. The agricul- 
tural instruction, at least in this important inland area, does not, 
to a western eye, approach in quality anywhere near to the 
standard of the cultural syllabus. It is far below that given to 
corresponding pupils in Cyprus, whereas the instruction given in 
other crafts is more varied and better. 

But the makings of a great change in rural Turkey are all 
there. A Village Institute is a show piece, and worthy of the 
pride taken in it, even by townsmen. Of course its very novelty 
is, Dy implication, an admission of a fact long concealed—that 
during the drive to modernise what had been Ottoman Turkey 
not everything could be done at once. Something had to slide, 
and that something was rural development and welfare. Parts of 
the Turkish provinces still welter in the Middle Ages. That 
they do so has lately been the subject of some candid but naif 
articles in the Turkish newspaper Cumhuriyet. Its correspondent, 
who did a Cobbett’s ride in Urfa, where Turkey’s largest wheat 
silos have been installed, writes with astonishment of “ medieval 
conditions” and “no signs of modern legislation.” Today his 
discoveries come as news to his readers. If Hasanoglan fulfils its 
promise, he should have a different tale to tell if he rides again in 
ten years’ time. Meanwhile, however, the peasant sees no reason 
to change his ways and any revolution in Turkish agricultural 
production is bound to be slow, 


Defence Policy of Pakistan 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THE partition of India has left Pakistan occupying the unenviable 
post of Warden of the Marches, as important in its strategic 
position as it is vulnerable. Whether, with limited resources and 
a lengthy line of communications, Pakistan could fulfil its obliga- 
tion of protecting the north-eastern Frontier is highly problematic; 
but fortunately the focus of the defence of the Indian sub- 
continent has swung back to its traditional orientation and the 
potential danger is from the north-west. It has been so since 
the dawn of history ; what is new is that India is no longer 
concerned with the defence of the Frontier and is buttressed by 
another buffer state between itself and Russia. Pakistan has 
already risen to the occasion in what may be termed the local 
problem: the Frontier Tribes are no longer semi-outlaws per- 
petually harrying the border, but are yielding to the attraction 
of the new Muslim State and are quieter than they have been 
at any time during the last hundred years. But, in the present 
darkening international scene, it is worth while considering how 
Pakistan stands in the wider strategic sphere and what the broad 
outlines of its defence policy are likely to be. 

At the outset, it may be said that the indications are that, so 
long as Pakistan remains a member of the British Commonwealth 
it will fulfil its obligations as such. It would, no doubt, 
entitled to follow the Irish nt and adopt an attitude 

ers 
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this will be consistent with the general tone of Pakistan’s 

policy, the Dominion has a shrewd idea as to who are j : 
friends. Russia is certainly not one of them, and in the Unhgae, 
event of -war. breaking out-between the USSR and the westen, 
Democracies, Pakistan wilt payoredy be found on the side 
the latter. “This is not to‘say that Pakistan will at once follg 
the lead of the United Kingdom and rush to arms. There js 
ample warrant for the view that in certain conditions “noq. 
belligerency ” may be more helpful to an ally than an immediate 
declaration of war, and the general feeling is that the Great Power 
will find Pakistan more of an asset by keeping it neutral in the 
initial stages of a war than by placing themselves under the 
necessity of taking up responsibilities for defence which they couk 

not fulfil. Such obligations could only be discharged if 
preparations had been made in advance, but nothing of the 
appears to have been done. Indeed, it is surprising that, as 
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as is known, the British Government has, as yet, made no ad 
approach to the Pakistan Government in connection with 
common defence problems ; still less have any joint staff 
been initiated, : 
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Favourable Strategic Position 


Presumably the Imperial General Staff recognises, the i te 
ance of the strategic and political position of this part of the 
Commonwealth. Apart from the broad fact that Pakistan is the 
largest, and perhaps now the most influential, Muslin Sta 
Karachi provides an excellent harbour, commanding th 
approaches to the Persian Gulf with its vital oil installations; 
while the North-West Frontier Prevince and the West Punjab 
are situated only a few hundred miles from the highly indus 
trialised areas of Russian Turkestan. Is the British Government 
taking Pakistan for granted, or does it consider the part it could 
play insufficiently important ? The answer is beyond the com 
petence of a layman, and quite possibly more is being done 
behind the scenes than is realised. War supplies are, of 
being drawn from the United Kingdom for the Pakistan armed 
forces ; the position in this respect was not encouraging in the 
earlier part of the year, but the Defence Secretary’s recent mission 
to London is said to have produced good results, and the flow of 
essential requirements is being speeded up. a 


Thanks to the formidable barriers provided by nature, the 
Pakistan Government is confident that a land invasion over tht 
North-West Frontier is not a practical proposition and f# 
Pakistan’s small but efficient army would be capable of warding 
off any such danger. Parachutist attacks would, however, bea 
serious threat, and it is not likely that Pakistan would be able 
to spare any forces for other theatres of war. ‘The Royal Pakistan 
Navy too, small as it is, would be adequate to keep thes 
lanes open against any threat from a power which is not 
dominantly maritime and to guard the approaches to ach. 
The real danger lies in the air, and the crux of Pakistan’s di ence 
lies in the airarm. At partition, Pakistan received only two fight 
squadrons and a few transport aircraft ; if it. became involve 
in war with Russia, it could be heavily blasted from the air either 
from Central Asia or from Persia (for it is assumed that the @i- 
fields of the Gulf would be one of the enemy’s first objectives, and 
Persia would be quickly overrun) without being able to as 

bes 








much defence, unless heavily and promptly reinforced by 
western democracies. Preparations for the organisa 
adequate air defences must obviously take time and, 
are put in hand well in advance, a fatal interval might 
As matters stand, an initial period of neutrality seems almost 
inevitable. Ad 
How, then, does India fit into this picture? The answer seems 
to be that India does not fit in at all. There is a strong probab 
that it will adhere to an attitude of strict neutrality. In any 
no attempt is being made to work out a co-ordinated defe 
policy between the two Dominions, and the possibility of 
an attempt being made is remote. Apart from the fact that 
two countries are even now engaged in something like an Ui 
declared war in Kashmir, the memories of the ghastly = 
last autumn are still vivid, and Pakistan could never co Mi 
the idea of Indian troops being moved across the West Pum 
to help in the defence of the Frontier. Admittedly, regular me 
ings between the Defence Secretaries of ‘the two G ents: 
being carried on, but their discussions are mainly confined! 
problems arising out of the division of ordnance stores and sim 
eae ee + aggro: when relations between” 
two sides i fact that have much in com 
their srbieg ech coos 
common danger might also unite them, but for the 
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From petroleum comes far more than petrol. 

== Scientists have discovered in recent years that 

. = chemicals needed by almost every industry can 

®, =~ be developed from this natural source. For 

learion example, detergents which are playing a vital 
part in the processing of furs and fabrics and 
in the formulation of shampoos. These new 
detergents are only some of the products in 
which Shell—and Britain—will soon be 
leading the world. 
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Printers couldn’t produce a single word without lead, because 


lead is far the most important of all the 


THERE'D 


reason the historian’s, the poet’s and 


metals used for type. Lead 


is the printer’s metal, and for that 


the novelist’s metal as well. 





Lead is used in many 


of the activities of man, 


IT Hi © T from big-game hunting to 


plumbing, from house-painting to 


LE A playing the pianola, and is made, moulded, 


fashioned, alloyed, combined, explored and marketed for a 


hundred uses by a group of firms known as 


ASSOCIATED LEAD manuractorers LimiTeD 


comprising 
Tis Cookson Lend and Antimony Company Utd. ; Leche, comene aan W. & R. 
nson & Sons, Ltd. ; ; Walkers, Par Parker & -& Company Lid. ; ers Blackett and fang 


Lid, ; The Libre: Lead C London Lead O Company Ltd. ; 
Becks & Company oorte Older Metals sh daeanaean 
oe 


Associated Lead Manufacturers Ltd., Sales Offices at : Ibex vows, . aieerioe, London, 
EC.3, or Crescent House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, or Lead Works Lane, C. 
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Whatever your views on Fashions 
you will agree that out-of-date 
figures in Business are misleading 
and dangerous. They need not be 
tolerated—-MERCEDES mechanised 
accounting plans are the solution 
and new machines will soon be available. Our experts are at 7 
your service to help you with your figure problems, to give we 
you a MERCEDES System that is ‘made to measure’ for your 
requirements. 


For 20 years MERCEDES machines have proved their efficiency 
in leading Banks, Insurance Companies, Building Societies, 
Public Utility Companies and Commercial Enterprises. 
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British Rule in the Antarctic 
| [FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


‘THe comedy of diplomatic manners played out each winter against 
the frigidly improbable background of the Antarctic is attracung 
increasing attention. Many doubt whether Britain can afford a 
spectacle which, in itself so diverting, is clearly prodigal of prestige 
and presumably also of hard cash. 

Although the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey (FIDS) 
did not operate under that name until 1945, its work began in 
secret in 1943 under the title of Operation Tabarin for the purpose 
of maintaining British sovereignty in the face of Argentine and 
Chilean encroachments. The distinguishing mark of this work 
was that it was based on the then revolutionary policy of estab- 
lishing a series of permanent bases in the Antarctic covering a large 
area. Meteorology, land survey and geological and biological 
research were all included in the scientific programme. Chile and 
Argentina both adopted a similar policy in 1946, and at the 
moment, in comparison with Britain’s seven bases, the former are 
occupying one and the latter three (including the meteorological 
station on Laurie Island in the South Orkneys, the maintenance 
of which was handed over to them in 1904 by Dr Bruce, the 
Scottish explorer). 

Economically, the value of the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
has been exaggerated. Their only proven worth lies in the vast 
quantity of raw protein in the Antarctic Ocean, which contains 
enormous shoals of tiny sea creatures, mostly about the size of 
shrimps, which form the diet of the whales. The exploitation of 
this, however, is not a short-term project, much further research 
being required. For immediate purposes Britain can only con- 
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centrate on the revival of shore stations to take advantage of the 
present market for whale oil (shore whaling is not restricted by 
international authority but only by the British administration) 
and on developing sealing in South Georgia and starting it in the 
South Orkneys. 

It is hard to believe that so vast an area as the Antarctic does 
not contain great mineral resources, but none worthy of develop- 
ment have yet been discovered—rumours of uranium deposits 
may be taken with a large pinch of salt.. The task of geological 
survey is prodigious and expensive. The thick ice-cap, the bad 
climatic conditions and the difficulties of communication would 
make only rich deposits of precious or semi-precious ore worth 
developing. In short, with so much of Britain’s colonial territory 
undeveloped, the Antarctic does not offer an encouraging field 
for research. ; 

Similarly the range of Britain’s strategic interests has been over- 
estimated. Meteorological and ionospheric work in the Antarctic 
is of importance as it gives Britain an opportunity of securing 
more accurate weather and of improving wireless com- 
munication. But the ies do not offer good harbours for 
ships, and the passage round the Horn is controlled far more 
effectively from the Falklands or South America. Weather con- 
ditions make the establishment of air bases a doubtful project 
and Australia is not likely to find a fueling station there a 
practical possibility should the loss of the Middle East ever compel 
it to use the Cape route. Finally, there is no close analogy 
between the North and South polar regions; any potential 
enemies are in the North which does not suffer. ey palling 
climatic conditions as in the South. It is hard, therefore, to 
picture the isolated Antarctic as a strategic area in a foreseeable 







future war. 
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From 1943-46 the operations of the FIDS were financed » 
the Admiralty, and no separate accounts were kept for y 
regarded as an item of war expenditure, but from April 1 
financial responsibility was transferred to the Colonial Office 
large excess revenue ees OY Pee 
last two years through _of their stamps—issued in Joy 
and much in demand among philatelists—led to their making ty, 
contribuiions amounting to £99,000 towards the work of } 
organisation ; consequently the FEDS cost the British 1 
only about £21,000 in the two years for which it came und. 
the Colonial Office vote. No further expenses will now f 
Britain, for, from April 1, 1948, the Governor of the F 4 
Islands and their Dependencies under the Secretary of State fo 
the Colonies has assumed control of scientific work and will 
finance it from a Research and Development Fund, now containip 
about £150,000, and from amy excess revenue accruing to th 
Dependencies. In the interests of economy and of the whaler 
(who form the majority of the area’s inhabitants and are the 
source of its wealth) the scientific programme will be one ¢ 
immediate practical value—weather forecasts, tidal and- 
observations, an annual seal census and hydzography. Elaborate 
surveys and geological work are unlikely to be pursued after 
1949 ; research work financed from other sources will, however, 
be facilitated where necessary. . 


Taxes on Whaling Industry 


This new move marks a return to the old system by whichg 
programme of regular scientific research in the Dependencies was 
financed ; for the FIDS is not the first British organisation to 
embark on such an enterprise. In 1923 a body known as the 
Discovery Committee was set up to organise hydrographic survey 
and marine biological research in the area with special reference 
to whales ; it was then that the Research and Development Fund 
was set up. Totalling some £316,000 at the end of 1924, the fund 
contained the surplus assets accruing to the Dependencies from 
taxes on the whaling industry and was to be maintained by future 
surpluses and interest on investments. ais 

Although the invention of the factory ship later led to large-scale 
abandonment of shore stations (which are alone, subject 4 
taxation) and of the institution of pelagic whaling, this was a time 
of great prosperity. Whaling taxes and licences and port due 
brought in over £150,000 in 1923; but, though the gross figuray 
rose to over £200,000 in 1926, from 1925 onwards generous tax 
refunds were made and the net income of the Dependencies from 
whaling were down to little over £80,000 in 1928. Expenditure 
by the Discovery Committee was at first very heavy, averaging 
£75,000 annually in the four years 1926-29, but for the follows 
years up to 1939 the annual figure was about £58,000. The 
reached the record figure of {£477,302 at the end of 1928, 
which it then declined, gradually at first, but far more rapidly 
in the latter thirties ; for, while the Discovery Committee com 
tinued with their ambitious research work, the depression i 
the whaling industry and the approximate whaling revenues @ 
£77,000 in 1930 fell to £14,000 in 1932 and £9,000 in 1933} 
nor did they again rise above £16,000 until this last year, when 
the taxation rates were revised to accord with the present high 
market value of whale oil—{9o0 per ton. Taxation now is about 
51s. per ton. The receipt in taxes on whale oil for this ye 
is estimated at about £40,000, which is highly satisfactory i 
of the fact that there are only three shore stations now . 
—all in South Georgia. ie 


Sovereignty or Trusteeship ? ‘ff i 


The British Government have verbally maintained its 
sovereignty in the Dependencies and put British prestige in the 
balance. Yet they have proved unwilling to defend | 
sovereignty as they would presumably in any other British t 
tory. Surely it is time to end this contradictory policy ? | 
Britain must claim that its sovereignty is inviolable on the g 
that its Letters Patent for the area were never at the time disp 
remove the intruders and recover its prestige at least ao 
temporary cost of part of our meat ration, Or, confessing that! 
practical authority has only ranged over small areas and swallowing 
its pride, Britain must try to reach an agreement with the other 
claimants. This would allow each to keep those areas to whit 
they have reasonable claim by virtue of occupation and adminis 
tion (and Argentina’s claim to Laurie Island is quite a stom | 
one), while the rest of the area could be put under a fom@ 
joint trusteeship. Britain would thus keep the whaling and sealing 
centres, the sources of immediate wealth, and be able to ensule 
the development of these industries unharassed by vi 
nationalist restrictions. At the same time there is no reason 
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Industrial Productivity 


T is easier to judge what is wrong with British industry 
l than to measure what is wrong. For many years, it has 
been the recurrent theme of The Economist that industrial pro- 
ductivity in this country was too low, by comparison with 
productivity in the United States and also with what could 
be produced with the existing resources and skill of British 
industry if they were better applied. Such conclusions have 
usually been based on informed observation and judgment. 
If more facts about industrial productivity had been available, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposal for an Anglo- 
American Council to strengthen the technical knowledge of 
British industry would have evoked fewer protestations about 
the efficiency of British manufacturers and the unremitting 
efforts of British labour. Until full-scale censuses of industrial 
production are being taken each year, this statistical gap will 
remain. To fill it, the observer must content himself at present 
with impressions, evidence assembled in various working 
party reports relating to particular industries, some pains- 
taking research into prewar productivity in Britain and America 
conducted by Dr Rostas, and a few—very speculative 
—estimates of what has been happening to productivity in this 
country since the war. 

There is no need, on this occasion, to rehearse the evidence 
that British productivity is far from satisfactory which has been 
produced whenever a British industrial delegation has visited 
the United States. The Platt Report, the working parties, and 
Mr T. E. B. Young’s recent account of American coal mining 
practice tell the all-too-familiar story that British industry is 
lagging behind. It is, however, as well to be certain what the 
argument is about. The study of productivity is concerned 
with the best use of real resources of labour, capital equipment 
and raw materials. It is concerned with technical efficiency, and 
not merely with low costs or competitive ability. The native 
potter may produce his crude wares at lower cost than the 
average worker in a modern pottery, but his productivity will be 
infinitely lower, and his lower cost only reflects a far lower 
standard of living than the industrial worker’s. In modern 
industrial communities, of course, the two concepts of cost 
and productivity cannot be separated quite. so obviously, 
but there are still good reasons for measuring relative industrial 
efficiency by the physical output per worker. There are, 
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indeed, plenty of technical pitfalls in such calculations. A ton 
of cement may be very much the same wherever it is pro- 
duced. But two yards of cotton cloth may be very different in 
quality and durability ; and to compare the British and Ameri- 
can motor industries without allowance for differences in size, 
quality and style of their respective products would obviously 
be wrong. Again, an industry in one country may have much 
more capital equipment per head than the same industry in 
another country—usually measured by differences in the horse- 
power of machinery installed per head of the labour forces in 
the two industries. 

These initial difficulties are clearly set out in a privately 
circulated study of productivity in British and American manu- 
facturing industry prepared by Dr Rostas two years ago for 
the National Institute of Economic and Social Research. The 
approach and methods used by Dr Rostas are described in this 
article, together with three tables setting out some of his main 
conclusions, with the permission of the Institute ; the study 
itself is to be published in the Autumn under the title “ Com- 
parative Productivity in British and American Industry,” as 
Occasional Paper No. XIII in the Institute’s series by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. Dr Rostas relies largely on what he 
calls the “global method” for his comparisons ; that is, he 
takes figures of production for comparable commodities (or 
groups of commodities) and of the total number of employees 
required to produce them, in both countries. This is not the 
only method ; the “sample method ” (employed in the Platt 
Report) attempts to show the differences in output per head 
of a small number of typical mills or factories, but since these 
factories have to be comparable in size, labour force, technical 
integration, and quality of plant, it is not an easy matter to get 
satisfactory samples in two countries. There are also difficulties 
in the global method because individual industries, as defined 
in the national censuses of production, turn out goods which 
are not identical in the different ‘countries, either in type or 
quality. The difficulty is to get homogeneous definitions of an 
* industry” and a “ product.” 

The first problem—to define an “ industry ””—raises ques- 
tions such as the relative importance of main products and 
by-products. The motor industry produces cars and tractors ; 
the radio industry produces wireless sets, and also radar and 
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other electronic equipment. Is textile finishing a separate in- 
dustry, part of the cotton industry or part of the woollen in- 
dustry ? How is one to measure ‘the relative efficiency of 
assembly industries, whose raw material is, to a large extent, 
already pre-fabricated ? Secondly, if it is possible to compare 
those industries whose products are broadly homogeneous, some 
industries, like chemicais and jewellery, rule themselves out of 
any comparison. Industries producing the same end-product 
may differ in respect of technical integration—like the cotton 
industry in England (which is in separate sections) and that 
in the United States (which is not). Throughout the exer- 
cise, differences in quality, which may or may not be apparent 
to the consumer, dog the accuracy of international comparisons. 
All these difficulties are faithfully recorded and discussed in 
Dr Rostas’s study. But he draws attention to one entirely diffe- 
rent type of difficulty arising from “ differentiation” of pro- 
duct—the difference, that is, between production which is 
largely standardised and that which is produced in greater 
variety. It is sometimes claimed that such differences account 
for the lower output per head of the British cotton industry 
compared with the American ; but this, as Dr Rostas shows, 
is a problem, not of methods of comparison, but of the structure 
of the industry. It is one of the factors, like existing capital 
equipment and the skill and habits of workers, which play a 
part in determining productivity. It raises the question whether 
the advantages of variety are bought too dearly, compared 
with the much greater output of more standardised goods 
which could be produced (given the necessary changes in the 
industry) from the same amount of labour. 

After this summary explanation of the methods and approach 
of Dr Rostas to the problem of productivity, it is time to review 
his conclusions. The first table gives the general results 
of a comparison of physical output per man and per manhour 
in the United Kingdom and the United States before the war. 
The comparison covers 32 manufacturing industries in 
both countries, accounting for about half of the value 
of net output in Britain and two-fifths of the value of net 
output in American manufacturing industry. Broadly speak~ 
ing, consumption goods industries were better represented in 
the sample than capital goods industries. 

The estimates suggest that in the prewar period between 
1935 and 1939 average productivity in manufacturing 
industry was rather more than twice as high in the United 
States as in Britain. But this is not the whole story. An 
investigation into working hours in Britain in October, 1935, 
showed that they amounted to 47.2 hours in manufacturing 
industry, whereas the average hours worked in the United 
States were 36.6 in 1935, 38.6 hours in 1937 and 37.7 hours 
in 1939. Thus the British worker worked on the average 27 
per cent more hours than the American worker ; and hence the 
relative output per manhour in the United States was about 27 
per cent higher compared with the United Kingdom, If allow- 
ance is made for the shorter working week in the United 
States, output per manhour was perhaps 2.8 times as high in 
the United States as in Britain. 

These are average results. What is the showing of the main 
industrial groups and the main industries ? The second table 
compares the productivity of main groups of industry in the 
two countries. Productivity is highest in those American 
industries producing packing materials and mass-produced 
durable consumption goods ; the mixed group of seedcrushing, 
rayon, soap, matches and paper is close to the average ; food is 
below the average ; and steel, clothing, textiles and building 
materials are well below the average (though still appreciably 
higher than in Britain). 

The third table gives comparisons for individual industries. 
It shows some truly astonishing results. How was it that the 
output of pig iron per worker was over 3} times as high in the 
United States in 1937 as in Britain, or that output of tincans 
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Taste I—Comparison OF PHysicAL OUTPUT PER Wornng? 
AND PER MAN-HOUR IN 32 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRigs, 
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TasLe II—Comparison OF OvuTPpuT PER HEAD IN MaIn Inpustetay 
Groups (U.K.=100) 
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Tasie III—EstimaTED OUTPUT PER WORKER AND PER MAN-noUR, 
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per manhour was over scycn times as high ?. What explains 
the ability of the American radio industry to produce 34 times 
the owput per man-in 1939 that was produced in Britain in 
1935; and over four times as much per manhour? Nor are 
these differences the only significant lesson from the 
table ; where figures for the United States alone are available 
for the period from 1935 to 1939, they show a consistent rise 
jn output per man and also per manhour. Why are industries 
as diverse as steel; machinery, bricks, textiles, cars, electric 
jamps, breweries, margarine and matches so superior in terms 
of output per man in the United States compared with Britain ? 
(The single exception is fish curing, which can hardly be taken 
as a measure of efficiency in the modern industrial state.) 

There is, of course, no single explanation. The physical for- 
mation of coal deposits will explain some (though not all) of the 
difierence between productivity in the American and British 
coal industries. British blast furnaces are less efficient, in 
terms of output per man, because they have to use lower quality 
iron ore, and therefore have to handle more ore and coke per 
unit of output. Markets differ in extent, and industries in their 
range of specialisation. At any point of time, output per man 
will also depend on the extent to which he is equipped with 
machinery ; measured by horsepower, an American worker 
already had the advantage before the war of 13 times the capi- 
tal equipment available for the British worker. _ It is no accident 
that output per man and installed equipment were both, broadly 
speaking, twice as high in the United States as in Britain. But 
these factors, important though they are, are not the only 
causes of differences in productivity ; the willingness and ability 
of labour, the intense use of capital equipment by shift-working, 
systems of payment, and the layout of factories to enable 
workers to earn as much as possible—all these influences are 
also operative. It would be charitable to say that, in respect 
of any cf them, the attitude of the average British manufac- 
turet or the average British workman matches the attitude of 
their American counterparts. 


x 


On all these questions, however, much work remains to be 
done before scientific conclusions can be reached. It remains 
finally to make some speculative guesses about the course of 
of productivity in this country since before the war. The 
material does not exist for any accurate measurement, but some 
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impression can be obtained from a comparison between the 
index of production compiled by the London andCambridge 
Economic Service and the movement of employment for the 
larger industrial groups. Between 1935 and 1947, the index 
of total production rose by'9 per cent, while employment (at 
the end of June in each year) rose by 14.7 per cent: Com- 
parison of the two changes suggests a fall in output per head 
amounting to nearly 5 per cent. The detailed figures for ro 
industrial groups are givén below: — 


Tasie 1V—Rovucu EstimaTE or CHANGE IN BRITISH OUTPUT PER Man, 
1935-47 
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Fuel Mid power 5). nc blk. SG naoks dee t +17 24 + 16 +15-2 
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Total (incl. other trades) J. ......00.. 000. eee ' +9 | 4147 | -— 48 
} { { 
(a) This inérease masks a fall of 14 per cent in coal, a rise of over One-third in gas and a 


doubling of electricity output. 


It. must be emphasised again that. these estimates.are very 
rough and ready. The use of an index number of production 
over a period of 12 years, including six war years, is obviousiy 
far from ideal. But the conciusions suggested.by the table 
are not repugnant to common-sense and ordinary: observation. 
Productivity in coal and building is notoriously low. But it is 
disturbing to find that the industries which have expanded most 
rapidly (the metal using trades and chemicals, for example) have 
themselves suffered a fall in output per man. Moreover, the last 
column of the table makes no allowance for new. capital equip- 
ment installed since 1935, and.none for a reduction in .the 
normal working week from 47/48 to 43/44.hours.. With all 
necessary reservation about the method of calculation, these 
figures do indicate the need for major technical reforms in 
British industry, and a revolution of thought on the part of 
the British worker. British industry has much to learn from 
American industry, and even more to apply that it knows 
already. Will it do so in time ? 


The Coal Production Problem 


F the many economic plans’ for 1948 made by the Govern- 
ment, none is more basic than the commitment to 
produce this year 200 million tons of deep-mined coal and 
11 million tons of open-cast coal. This target of 211 million 
long tons was announced by the British Government at the Paris 
ence on European Reconstruction in July last year. It 


"tnters, therefore, not only into the industrial plans of this 


country but also into the industrial plans of Western Europe. 
Its attainment has been encouraged by giving the mining 
industry one of the first claims on manpower, lavish treatment 
im supplies of machinery and materials, and a greater latitude in 
expenditure on wages and welfare than any other industry has 
had in the same period. Such open-handedness cannot be 
extended to one industry without cost to others ; its justifica- 
tion rests upon a sentence in the “Economic Survey”: the 
Coal target “ must be regarded as an absolute minimum and 
every effort made to exceed it.” This is no more than the 
Plain truth: Britain’s and Europe’s need for coal production 
at least up to the target could hardly be more compelling. 


The weekly statements of coal production issued by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power provide a simple mzasur> of the 
effort to reach the objective. Coal production is now in the 
annual holiday trough ; production last week was 2,222,400 
of deep-mined and 151,200 of open-cast. (The two together 
were 56,000 tons more than in the week ended August 9th 
last year:) The cumulative total output in the 31 weeks ended 
on “August 7th was 115.14 million tons of deep-mined coal 
(57.6 per cent of the target for the full year) and 7.42 million 
tons of open-cast coal (67.5 per cent of ‘the target for the full 
year)—the two together being 58.1 per cent of the full target. 
If there were no seasonal movement in coal production, output 
of the first 31 weeks of the year would need ‘to be 59.6 per 
cent’ of the year’s tatget. But there is an habitual tendency 
for coal production to rise above the average level in the eight 
weeks before Christmas ; this happened last year, and unless 
miners’ habits greatly change, it will happen again. Evea so, 
the picture is not reassuring. In the first 31 weeks of 1947 
109.07 million tons were produced in the mines and 5.65 mil- 
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lion tons at open-cast workings ; the two together represented 
58.4 per cent of the total quantity produced in 52 weeks in 
1947. This examination shows that, if the level of output were 
to proceed for the rest of this year in the same manner as 
in 1947, total output of deep-mined coal would be about 
196.5 million tons and of open-cast coal about 13.5 million 
tons. The two together would be about a million tors short 
of the target, and the total would be made up of more open- 
cast coal (in general, of inferior qeality to deep-mined coal) 
than was intended. This result might be passable, by cus- 
tomary standards, if the coal target were a more target ; it is 
not good enough for an “absolute minimum,” and it is not 
even certain that it will be achieved. 


The production drive in the mines has achieved a certain 
quantitative success, but not of a final or decisive kind. 
Industry, in consequence, is freed from the immediate threat 
of coal shortage—though it cannot yet be certain that the free- 
dom will endure. Exports, which play so important a part in 
the plans for European recovery and are essential to the main- 
tenance of British influence in Europe, have been resumed— 
though not on the scale which is needed. These are entries 
on the credit side of the Coal Board’s ledger, and it is open 
to doubt whether they couid have been achieved without the 
nationalisation of the mines. It is in the cost and quality 
of coal that the postwar performance of the mining industry 
cries out for improvement. In the first quarter-year of the 
Coal Board’s operations a ton of coal cost 37s. 11.4d. to pro- 
duce ; in the fifth quarter (the first three months of 1948) it 
cost 448. 8.74, Each of the intervening quarters showed an 
increase. Admittedly, the first quarter of this year was the 
first to show the full impact of the wage increases of last 
November ; it is also true that (having increased the price of 
coal by 2s. 6d. a ton in January) the Coal Board began to show 
a profit. But there is no evident reason for supposing that 
the upward trend of costs has come to an end. The National 
Union of Mineworkers is preparing a claim for the restoration 
of sliding-scale payments based on the index of retail prices. 
It is early to say how this claim will be received, but claims 
from the mineworkers since the Board took over have not, on 
the whole, been met with any great show of resolution. In 
any case, this is not the only way in which the mineworkers’ 
slice of the coal industry’s budget may be expected to increase: 
there are other possibilities, of which the present negotiations 
on compensation for “ redundancy ” offer one example. With 
the cost of coal at 44s. 8.7d. a ton in the first quarter of this 
year, the Coal Board made a profit of 1s. 6.84. aton. After 
meeting interest charges.and interim income to coalowners it 
showed an estimated surplus for the quarter of £501,000. 
There is clearly no margin to meet further increases in costs 


without raising prices yet again. 
* 


Merely to avoid fresh increases is, however, too modest an 
aim. The users of British coal at home and abroad are now 
getting not all the coal they could use, but enough coal (at 
least) to be able to turn their attention to the fact that it is 
too dear and not clean enough. To be in a position to make 
such complaints is, relatively speaking, a luxury. But the 
complaints are important, and it is on the cost and cleanness 
of coal that the Board must now begin to concentrate its 
attention. The Coal Board, in its recent report, admitted the 
deteriofation in quality in recent years. This was partly due 
to long-term causes (it was, of course, perceptible before the 
industry was nationalised) but had lately been aggravated by 
the insistent demand for quantity. ‘“ While there has been a 
need to increase the quantity of coal mined at almost any cost, 
standards of quality have inevitably fallen.” Thus, in addition 
to the acknowledged increases in the price of coal, there has 
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been a concealed increase as well ; for to the coal: Patel Bion t 
_in quality is the same as an inctease:in: price, - vl sy ae 


The nationalised coal industry has’ livedsits life so: 


vinsienoe feearebe; and bated Ade: eacayy 00epe eta The 


quantitative needs of the moment. Its remedies have beewret Hi the cou 


an expensive kind. The industry has (to take one » Byithout 
remedies) contrived to expand its labour force, t tae | tries of 
slowly than was planned. The important failure here’ ig ao justral 


in recruiting, but in making use of the new labour ; ba on its 
of the new labour (both in terms of the Board’s wages bill’and 
in terms of the loss to the labour force of other in yi, Mind on 
evident, but the gain to the coal industry so far ee Bs ationa 
More men need to be put to work at the coal face, and thig, [Bwthou 
not apparently being done. The number of wage-catnerg q 9B Perth 
colliery books increased from 714,000 to 725,000. betwegy #ithe co 
November, 1947, and June, 1948. The number of workers Hisdustr 
the coal face increased by only 2,000 (from 290,000 to 292,000) | 
in the same period. 


Indeed, the effectiveness of the drive to expand and rie 
the industry appears to decline as the drive approaches the cy 
face. Absenteeism is still much greater among face workers tha 
among mineworkers as a whole. In June the average min. Bynrog 
worker worked 4.91 shifts a week, the average face woth 
4.63 shifts a week. The attempt to work mines on Saturdiy Mbuccly 
mornings since the five-day week was conceded has never give 
good results, and this has been partly because the surface an 
haulage workers came to work on Saturday ee but re. 
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face workers stayed away ; and such coal as was oro é 
has lately been not much more than one-fifth of a normal dayi | 
production over the country as a whole) has been produaay 
quite inordinate cost. 


The necessity now, therefore, is for the Coal Board to Pt 
ways of producing the quantity of coal required without satt-’ 
ficinga{as it has. so far been obliged to sacrifice) quality 
price. It may have to be accepted that certain of the 
adopted to expand production, reasonable though they: seel 
do not yield a proportionate return. Ways might still, perkips 
be found of getting them to yield a proportionate return jt 
they would depend on getting a different spirit in the mines 
and a different spirit cannot simply be:created by Re 
decision. Overtime would yield results if the daily task: 
increased ; if it merely lengthens the day without lengthenili 
the stint, it is better discarded. The expansion of the Ie 
force would yield results if the working of the mines co ee 
reorganised to take more workers at the face ; but if eu 
practices are too rigid to permit this to be done, then th 
workers would be better employed elsewhere. The instal 
of new machines has given some results, but by no meal 
the scale that its advocates expected. For the future,’ 
ee mechanisation of the mines will need to be’ a d 

panied by the reorganisation of work, so that the labour s# 
can be productively employed: if this cannot be done it: 
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a to be questioned whether better uses could not be found 
~ the engineering effort which now goes to provide cutters 

conveyors. 
a mining industry is clearly entitled to its fair share of 
he country’s economic advantages. It cannot, however, operate 
without regard to the economic climate in which the other indus- 
ities of the country dive. This fact may well find practical 
ration when the Coal Board becomes more heavily engaged 
its long-term development plans. For the cost of capital 
projects (as other industries are finding) is rising very rapidly ; 
ad one of the main causes is the higher cost of coal. Even a 
jonalised industry cannot plan its long-term development 
ithout regard to facts of this kind. 

Perhaps only a vast programme of long-term development— 
he construction of new mines—can put the British mining 
iodustry on a level of efficiency approaching that of the mining 





















hrogmorton Street Doldrums 


August is never an active month on the Stock Exchange, but 
aely have the markets found themselves so completely becalmed 
they have been this week. The ebbing tide is causing prices 
» drift, though only very gently, to lower levels; there is an 
universal absence of imterest, relieved occasionally by a 

tle speculation in Kaffir shares (since disappointed by Mr 
enga’s budeet) and by the response of Australian bank shares 
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© the rejection by the High Court of the Australian Governments 
san of nationalisation. These occasional incidents apart, markets 
AM Bbave never been more featureless in any holiday season. 
toe We But there is some evidence that investors are trying to pierce 


the duliness in the hope of discovering a line of policy. Sentiment 
s wavering a little owing to the prolonged and evidently difficult 
negotiations in Moscow. Wall Street, where shares look cheap 
compared with London, is again unsettled, and that fact has a 
entimental, if not strictly logical, reaction in some investors’ 
minds. There are still hopeful investors (many of them, one 
uspects, holding shares which they bought a good deal “ higher 
p”) who herald the fading-out of the policy of disinflation, and 
re optimistic about the return of open inflation. If that is the 
mily bull point they can find, disappointment surely awaits them. 
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6 af it is quite obvious that a thorough-going cost inflation (which 

i he end of Sir Stafford’s policy would certainly encourage) would 
+14 Bbave harm(ul effects upon industrial profits at this stage. And 
> Been those companies which managed to pass On the rise in costs 
uced ) consumers would be faced with the problem of maintaining 


heir real fixed capital and stocks at even higher prices than those 
hich prevail today. 
The paradox today—and it is time that the trade unions seized 
he point—is that industry cannot afford to depart from voluntary 
widend limitation, unless it is prepared to face the risk of ex- 
ting its capital and jeopardising its future earning power. 
whe task of mere maintenance of capital—quite apart from ex- 
ending it—is quite as much as most companies can now’ bear. 
Sfor new investment, the decision of Courtaulds not to proceed 
ith an important project at Dundee (discussed on a later page) 
San example of the limitations which high prices and taxation 
imposed on new investment by even the most enterprising 
nd liquid of companies. The steady drift in equities this week is 
mines, Beetlore readily explained. Gih-edged, on the other hand, are 
-epeaties Mere Vulnerable to the shift of sentiment about the Moscow talks. 
“, Mpoitics apart, the scissors movement between the Funds and 
we ee omary shares might in due course be expected to widen, rather 
then} Phan narrow—unless there is a complete breakdown in the Chan- 
 labow BR's policy. But although Sir Stafford has made concessions, 
“May be expected to fight for what is left of the main principle, 
inter BE ON as he is not overwhelmed by his own back-bench “ sup- 
porters” and by those Ministers who speak for them in the 
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FECA Accounting Futilities 
é The tale of the ECA segregated sterling has been carried a 
_ this week, but it cannot be said that its unfolding 
ei MES done anything to dispel the misunderstandings which this 
ip SWE EE UrIONs device has On the contrary, despite all the 


metts to explain that the Treasury is merely indulging in a few 
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industry of the United States, and. high enough to meet the 
reasonable needs of British industry and the reasenable demands 
of the European purchaser of British coal. But this will take 
Many years, and the need for more, cheaper and better coal 
cannot wait so long, In the meantime.the main hope must be 
to raise efficiency by concentrating labour and resources at the 
better pits, and closing the costly and inefficient pits which are 
contributing more to the high price of coal than te the attain- 
ment of the target. It would mean hard feelings in the industry ; 
this, no doubt, is why the Coal Board has so far approached the 
matter so delicately. A more radical concentration policy would 
have to be pushed through ; it might mean a conflict of wills 
with some parts of the mineworkers’ union, or even with 
Ministers. But the present expedients are bearing poor fruit, 
and sooner or later the Board will have to exert its collective 
will in the collective national interest. 


Business Notes 


purely book-keeping antics to meet the wishes of the Americans, 
the first appearance of the Treasury Special Account in the Bank 
return last week caused some revivai of the fallacy that a fund 
is being created out of which a real, as distinct from a nominal, 
redemption of debt wil! be effected. At the week-end responsible 
quarters of the press were naively and too faithfully reporting 
the .money market as speculating whether the accumulated ERP 
sterling would be used next week to redeem Treasury deposit 
receipts, when, after the recent gap, maturities again recur. It 
needs to bé said once again, therefore, that any debt redemption (or 
minimisation of new borrowing) which occurs as a result of the 
Treasury’s receipts from Marshall aid—or from any other portion 
of Britain’s external deficit—occurs as and when the dollars are 
sold for sterling to British importers, or as and when bulk-pur- 
chased goods are sold by the trading departments to distributors. 
Redemptions of this charactér have been occurring for many 
months past—though in diminishing amounts as the total of the 
external deficit declines—-and are best regarded as wholly indepen- 
dent of the mechanism of the Special Account. 

The amount on that Account has shown no change during the 
past week because, contrary to expectations, the Americans have 
not yet responded to the official request for permission to “ use” 
the fund for “ redemption ” of debt. - The Bank return therefore 
showed the £33.4 million first credited to the account, and the 
corresponding borrowing from the Bank of England by which 
this nominal transfer was. financed, as still outstanding... The 
Exchequer return, similarly, showed a £33.4 million increase in 
receipts from creation of “Other Debt—Internal,” representing 
the special interest-free Treasury Notes by which the Treasury 
has temporarily borrowed from the Bank, When the Americans 
give the word, the ceremony of debt redemption will be duly 
performed: the fund—or, rather, 95 per cent of it, for 5 per cent 
will remain to finance America’s ECA administrative expenses or 
stock-piling purchases—will be.“ employed” in correspondingly 
redeeming the nominal debt specially incurred for the purpose. 
At that stage, the Exchequer return will at last reveal that some 
ECA grants have been received: a new credit entry under that 
heading will appear under “ Other Receipts” and “ Other Debt— 
Internal,” which this week has been increased, will be eorrespond- 
ingly reduced, and honour will be satisfied. 

It remains to add that the confusion of the initial transactions 
has been made worse confounded by the necessity of carrying the 
first ERP dollar receipts (paid in remmbursement of earlier expen- 
diture out of Britain’s own stock of dollars) to a suspense account 
in the name of the Paymaster-General, pending agreement upon 
the mechanics of the Special Account. Since the funds in_ the 
Suspense Account did nor exist in cash, but were nominally lent 
to the Treasury, the Paymaster could not make the eventual 
(nominal) transfer to the Bank of England until-he had been put 
(nominally). in funds. by the Treasury, which accordingly had 
(nominally) to redeem Ways and Means advances, financing itself 
for this nominal repayment by its nominal borrowings at the 
Bank against special Treasury Notes. ‘This weck’s Exchequer 
return, therefore, reveals a redemption of departmental Ways and 
Means advances—another purely internal category of debt—corre- 
sponding to the increase in internal debt officially so described. 
These bewildering antics need to be described because of the 
widespread interest they have aroused. But the ordinary observer 
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—and even many supposed “ experts ” in the City—would be well 
advised not to waste any time in trying to understand them. 
They have no real significance whatsoever, and any argument to 
the contrary (there have been many such, and doubtless there will 
be many more) is presumptively false. 


* * * 
Rebuff for Mr Chifley 


Mr Chifley’s Government this week sustained its biggest 
rebuff when the Australian High Court handed down its delayed 
decision on the challenge to the Act to nationalise the Australian 
banks. The decision is a resounding victory for the banks and 
for the three states which joined with them in disputing the con- 
stitutionality of Mr Chifley’s legislation. It had long been realised 
that the Government might lose its case, but not even the most 
optimistic of its opponents expected that the High Court verdict 
against it would be unanimous. Full details of the decision 
are not yet available in London, nor is it known on what precise 
legal and constitutional grounds it was based. Bur it appears that 
although there were two dissentients to the Court’s ruling against 
the provisions of the Act governing the actual taking over of the 
businesses of the banks, there was a unanimous vote against the 
sections empowering the Government to displace the management 
of those banks. The Court has made an order restraining the 
Government from implementing the Act, but, because of the 
dissentient voting on certain sections, the operation of the Order 
has been postponed for fourteen days, during which either side 
is free to apply to the Court. 

The decision has been warmly welcomed in banking circles, 
not only in London but in other Dominions. Most objective 
observers took the view that the powers ccnferred on the 
Commonwealth Government by the 1945 Act gave it as much 
scope to control the financial machine as even the most enthu- 
siastic of Socialists could well desire. In view of the unanimity 
of the Court on the main question, most London bankers were 
of the opinion that the Government is unlikely to attempt to 
reverse the decision by appeal to the Privy Council. Such a 
move would, in any case, be very unpopular in Australia, which 
would dislike any such reminder of its former dependence upon 
the Mother Country. Hence an appeal would exacerbate the 
strong feelings which the nationalisation plan has aroused 
throughout the Dominion. Australian trade union circles, none 
the less, are reported to be urging the Government to fight the 
issue to the bitter end, and are blithely ignoring the recent lesson 
of the referendum on the question of Federal control of prices 
and rents. 

* + * 


Disinflation in South Africa ? 


Mr Havenga’s first budget since the advent of the Malan 
regime in South Africa has set at rest the fears that the new 
Government’s desire to court popularity might lead him to relax 
the sound financial principles for which he was reputed before 
the war. »South Africa needs a disinflationary policy at least as 
urgently as Britain, and in its general structure this budget is 
plainly intended to exert 'a mildly restraining effect. Mr Havenga’s 
tax remissions totalling £6,200,000 fell some {2,700,000 short 
of the realised surplus for the past financial year, while loan 
expenditure is cut from £90 million to £70 million. On the 
general s8pects of South Africa’s economic plight, Mr Havenga 
sounded a warning note, as it was undoubtedly his duty to do, 
but the tone of his speech was several degrees less austere than 
that of Dr de Kock at the recent meeting of the South African 
Reserve Bank (discussed in these columns a fortnight ago). 
Indeed, he actually affirmed that much of the public comment 
recently had been too gloomy—a remark which was conceivably 
pointed at Dr de Kock. 

The Government, it is clear, is trying to avoid imposing any 
really drastic measures of retrenchment upon the economy unless 
and until they become demonstrably inevitable. It is easy to see 
how a Government which promised freedom from controls should 
find it difficult to restrain the excessive inflow of imports ; but, 
political considerations. notwithstanding, it might be wiser to re- 
impose import Control forthwith.° As it is, the Government is 
exhorting the business world to discipline itself, and in the mean- 
time is evidently prepared to dip still more deeply into the 
accumulated gold and exchange reserves. The scope for further 
external disinvestment by this means will not, however, be large 
unless the Government is prepared to sponsor amending legisla- 
tion to relieve the Reserve Bank from its obligation to maintain 
a gold cover of 30 per cent of its liabilities to the public. 
Since Britain’s capacity for making unrequited exports is 
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very limited, South Africa’s still large holdings of g 
no guarantee that the flow of imports can be maintsi 
scale sufficient to sustain economic activity within the Dy 
at its present level. Inevitably, as Mr Havenga : 
Union must buy largely from the United States, 
naturally involve further drafts on the gold reserve, This « 

less than one-third of the peak figure at which it stood tes 
ago, still exceeds £80 million, but the reserve ratio, at OO i 
cent, shows only a small margin above the present legal y ‘i 
There was a hint in Mr Havenga’s speech that this minis 
be reduced, “ We shall not,” he declared, “ maintain y 
required for financial stability merely to prevent the reser 
dropping from its previous exceptional height.” Eyidem. 
Government would prefer to take this step before witht: 
the present freedom for imports, but Mr Havenga ‘¢ai@% 
that he can give no assurance that import restrictions ‘would 
have to be reimposed. is 
In the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that the Ge 
ment recognises the importance of attracting, if it can, com 
inflow of capital from abroad, and especially from ‘tain 
is therefore fully confident of the advantages of remaining wig 
the sterling area. 4 
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* * * 


Kaffir Bulls Disappointed 


Something more than the relief afforded to the South Aj 
gold mining industry than Mr Havenga conceded on 
be required to revive interest in the Kaffir market. Hopes thes 
low-grade producers would be favoured, even at the expe 
higher grade mines, were responsible for a burst of 
Kaffir market immediately prior to the Budget. But thipg: 
stimulant to activity lacked an air of reality, and reactions 
quickly, for the revised formula, as it turns out, slightly 
the high-grade producers. Ef 

Mr Havenga has, in fact, continued the process of scalig 
taxation in the manner of his predecessor. Taxation concegi 
estimated at £900,000 a year have been granted to the im 
Mining taxation is still assessed by reference to the tat 
profits to recovery. For 1947-48 its incidence was govereds 
the equation Y=63- “,° where Y equals the percentage of} 
payable as tax and x the ratio of profit to recovery 
a percentage. The new equation is Y=6o— “\. By the 
formula a mine which shows 50 per cent ratio of. 
to recovery will now pay $23 per cent of its profit in 
compared with 55} per cent in the past year and 6 
cent in 1946-47. At the other end of the scale the exem 
limit is unchanged at 6 per cent ratio of profit to recover; 
mine with an 8 per cent ratio will be liable to pay 1§:pere 
against 15; in 1947-48 and 17} per cent in 1946-47 1 
merits of these changes have been widely assessed im ria 
to the possibility, which has been much canvassed, that 
form of subsidy might be given to low-grade pr 
The Nationalist Government has preferred to take the li 
assisting mines of all grades rather than favouring lower: 
mines at the expense of others. That the bias of the 
taxation formula is on the side of the higher grade mi 
may be interpreted as an indication of the new Minister's 
The new legislation to increasc the rate of allowance fer 
amortisation of capital expenditure for tax purposes from 2 
cent to 27} per cent is also in line with this policy. Its imp 
for developing mines, now faced with heavy capital ex 
needs no emphasis. ee 

. * * 


Wages and Restraint i 


Trade unions with wage claims pending have fastened 
the latest statistics of wages and prices to provide evident 
support of their case. The Ministry of Labour’s retail pric! 
in June was almost 10 per cent higher than in June, 
wage rates increased during the year by only 6 per cent # 
biggest single increase in prices occurred in food, whic ros 
13 per cent during the year, though the increase of § p& 
between May and June was mainly due to the new pe 
Increases were also recorded for clothing and fuel, bu mr 
of household goods fell slightly between May and Jung, @ 
and rates were actually lower than a year ago. ae 

The unions, however, cannot complain that the 
has prevented them from increasing their money incomes. 0™ 
June, more than half a million wage earners secured ime 
in weekly wage rates representing £129,000 a week, te 
increases in the weekly wages of 3,277,000 workers. 
six months of the year represented an addition of. i 
week to wages. The corresponding increase in the i 
months of 1947, when nearly 1} million. workers secusee?” 
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totalling £296,000, seems modest by comparison: The 
iot part of this year’s increase has occurred since thé issue 


‘of the White Paper on Personal Incomes last February. From 


the beginning of March until the end of June, increases in weekly 
amounted to £737,000 a week, while the retail price index 
rose from 106 at the endof February to 109.7'in June. If the many 
wage claims now outstanding are conceded, increases in wage 
rates will certainly outstrip the fise:in prices, much of: which 
sents the open manifestation of hitherto concealed inflation. 
The latest union to formulate its claim is the National Union 
q@f Railwaymen, which has this week decided to press’ for an 
increase of 12s. 6d. a week, representing “the balance” of the 
daim for {1 put forward last year, of which 7s. 6d. was admitted. 
tailway costs have been twice swollen this year by higher prices 
of coal ; if the NUR claim is met, even in part, the deficit on the 
railways, which is already a certainty for 1948, will be seriously 
increased, and the inflationary cycle will presumably réceive a 
further thrust from higher railway ‘charges. 
* x * 


Courtaulds Goes Slow 


Few big industrial concerns have shown more enterprise 
than Courtaulds, Ltd., in embarking on new projects since the 
war; but the chairman's statement in June indicated that these 
plans were having to be cut down. One—the proposéd acetate 
yarn factory at Sellafield, ‘West’ Cumberland—was abandoned 
altogether, though an alternative plan was drawn up to expand 
the company’s acetate yarn production at Coventry. Another— 
designed to produce film base at Norwich in co-operation with 
the Belgian Gevaert Company—was held up by the Government’s 
decision not to grant building licences. ‘The reasons were various, 
but the chairman’s statement made it quite clear that, as a result 
of higher costs of new plant and factories, the company’s large 
reserves could not be used for new development to the extent 
that had been hoped. 

It became known this week that Courtaulds’ project to 
build a plant at Easthaven, near Dundee, for the production of 
“Fibro” viscose rayon staple yarn had been shelved for the time 
being, and that the company had withdrawn its tentative offer to 
Dundee Corporation to bear the cost of improvements to the 
water supply system. ‘This is no doubt disappointing for Dundee, 
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since the scheme tormed part of an industtial development plan. 
“Fibro” yarn was to have been suppli¢d= tothe ‘Diindee: mills 
from Easthaven. It is also manufactured by Courtaulds at Green- 
field (North Wales), and plans are in existence fora limited 
expansion of ‘production there. 


The company has not disclosed its reasons for the decision not 
to go ahead at Easthaven, but the decision can perhaps best ‘be 
explained by a remark in the chairman’s recent statement in the 
company’s report: “It is, T believe, true to say that whén the 
war came to an end we were all—and here I refer to Government 
as well as to industrialists—over-optimistic in regard to the speed 
at which recovery in this country would take place. However, it 
would appear that we have come down to earth.” The chairman’s 
statement had previously expressed concérn at the rising cost of 
replacement of fixed assets, which would oblige the company to 
use for teplacement funds which had been accumulated for 
development and ‘expansion. The company » had« «received 
£27,125,000 in 1941 for the forced sale of its interest in American 
Viscose Corporation, and the chairman commented that to restore 
the productive and earning capacity represented by that: interest 
would today cost much more than twice that amount. Courtaulds 
have other new projects in hand—one of the most ‘notable is the 
Pontypool factory of British Nylon Spinners, in which they hold 
a half-interest—which, as things are, will no doubt absorb much 
of the company’s capital resources.’’ Courtaulds” problem is symp- 
tomatic of ‘the difficulty which confronts industry in general, and 
the enterprising industrialist in particular, in maintaining and 
extending its capital assets. 


Working Party for Tobacco? 


The cigarette shortage is again’ becoming acute, and the 
Tobacco Workers’ Union is obviously getting worried. Reduced 
supplies of leaf tobacco have caused some tobacco makers to go 
on short time and some to curtail their stafis. Mr Percy Belcher, 
the secretary of the Union, has urged the President of the Board 
of Trade to'appoint a working party to consider conditions in the 
industry. How a working party could help in present circum- 
stances, it is difficult to imagine. Would it inquire into the 
actions of the Board of Trade in restricting withdrawals of leaf 
from bond, or examine the Chancellor’s decision to reduce pur- 
chases of American tobacco in order to save dollars ? The cigar- 
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ette shortage is a manifestation of the dollar shortage and no 
working party will relieve that. 

More significant, perhaps, than this misunderstanding of the 
cause of the shortage, is the Union’s insistence on the status 
quo in the industry. The essence of the import cuts and the 
export drive is to help Britain to balance its overseas trade 
accounts. To do so, there must be some curtailment of labour 
in certain industries and an expansion in others. How else are 
workers to be secured to man the industries in an era of full 
employment ? Mr Belcher’s union, however, takes the view that 
the size of the tobacco industry is unchangeable and that its labour 
force should be immune from contraction. 

America is Britain’s main supplier of tobacco. Larger quantities 
are being purchased from Empire countries, but a major expan- 
sion in production in those areas, commensurate with British 
imports of American leaf, would involve long-term schemes of 
development and resettlement. For the next five years, British 
manufacturers have agreed to buy a minimum of 46 million Ib. 
annually from Rhodesia. This year, it is estimated that at least 
56 million Ib. will be available, but normal British consumption 
of all tobacco runs at 250 million Ib. a year. Increased supplies 
could undoubtedly be obtained from Greece and Turkey against 
sterling, although the quantities involved would be too small to 
begin to make good the reduction in purchases from the United 
States. Up to June of this year, America supplied Britain with 
only 36 million Ib. of tobacce out of total imports of 69 million lb. 
In the same six months of 1946, imports totalled 150 million Ib. of 
which 129 million Ib. came from the United States. 

These import figures explain.why, during the past year, most 
tobacco manufacturers have been drawing smaller quantities of 
leaf from bond. From May, 1947, to April, 1948, withdrawals 
for home consumption amounted to 208 million }b,; im the pre- 
vious twelve months the total was 258 million lb. This reduc- 
tion im consumption has been helped: by successive increases in 
the tobacco duty and the policy of disinfiation. From July Ist, 
however, the Board of Trade reduced maximum withdrawals 
from bond to 201 million Ib. and from next month withdrawals 
will be cut to an annual rate of 193 million Ib. Is the present 
shortage then due to increasing demand or to maidistribution 
of supplies caused by the holiday period and purchases by over- 
seas visitors ? Or are manufacturers unwilling to alter their 
blends for a short-period because they.are secure in the knowledge 
that American tobacco will be available to Britain under ECA ? 
Whatever may be the cause of the present dearth in cigarettes, 
a working party would be the worst method of di:.: vering it, 
or of finding a solution to the problem of getting encugh tobacco 
without spending dollars. 


* * * 


ECA Loans at 2} Per Cent? 


The discussions in Washington between the British and US 
authoriti¢s on the terms on which ECA loans, as distinct from 
grants, will be made available, seem to be proceeding very satis- 
factorily. An unofficial circulated last week suggested that 
the rate of interest on to Britain would be 2} per cent, that 
the loans would carry a “waiver” clause analogous to that 
in the 2945 loan agreement and that the term would be “con- 
siderably longer” than the 10 years which has been fixed for 
the purpose of ECA loans to Iceland. This report is understood 
to have been premature and not necessarily accurate. The 
discussions are still proceeding and are unlikely to be con- 
cluded before the end of next week. Until all details are 
settled, there is naturally a possibility that the piecemeal agree- 
ments on particular points may be upset. It is believed, for 
example, that the precise provisions of the waiver clause and 
the actual term of the loans are still to be decided. If, however, 
agreement can be reached on these matters, it is likely that the 
rate of interest will be as forecast in last week’s report. 

It is difficult enough for Britain, in its present plight, to agree 
to shoulder any further-burden for the. service of overseas debt ; 
yet, if hard curr imports are not to be cut to the point 
at which substantial unemployment might be caused in this 
country, some US aid transferred other than by. way of grant 
would s¢em to be imperative. In the circumstances, a rate of 
interest only half per cent above that payable on the 1945 loan— 


, hid eee : ; 
That does not mean, however, that the Government is con- 
templating outlays not already included in the investment pro- 


. to be offered by 
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gramme set forth in last year’s White Paper and in this. year’s 
ic Survey. The purpose of this informal provision is 


simply to ensure that ECA loans, like ECA grants, shall be used - 


only for essential purposes. 


* * * 


Overtime or Redeployment ? 


Overtime, as a means to expanded production in the cotton 
industry, could never be more than a stopgap effort to be main- 
tained only until other methods could be brought into play. The 
effort has now almost died away. The spinners in the Bolton 
district, who have the best record for overtime work, have decided 
to return on August 30th to their normal working week of 45 
hours. It is useless to blame the Bolton workers for this deci- 
sion ; they have maintained a considerable extra effort since last 
November, over a period in which little or no overtime has been 
worked in the other principal spinning districts. In practice this 
has usually meant starting work at 7 instead of 7.30. Many of 
the workers are married women with household responsibilities, 
and the extra half-hour has gradually become a real burden. 

It would seem useless to persist with this method of getting 
extra production when the most willing group of the Lancashire 
workers has decided to abandon it. The only conclusion to be 
drawn is that the other (and in the long run more constructive) 
methods need to be pursued with more energy. most pro- 
mising of these methods is redeployment, and it may well have 
been in the minds of the Bolton spinners that the extra production 
which they were achieving by longer hours could have been 
attained (and, without difficulty, exceeded) by the reorganisation 
of methods of work within the mills. The Bolton district has 
the best overtime record in the spinning industry, and it has 
also made more progress in redeployment than any other. It was 
in this district that the Cotton Board conducted its experimental 
redeployment of the cardroom of the Musgrave Mill. At the end 
of the trial the operatives at the Musgrave Mill agreed to accept 
the new methods permanently ; the owners (Fine Spinners and 
Doublers, Ltd.) have since applied the methods to their other 
mills, and have met with the same co-operative attitude. 

The Cotton Board is beginning another experiment in re- 
deployment, this time at the doubling mill of W. and R. K. Lee, 
Ltd., at Sowerby Bridge. The Shirley Institute is already engaged 
on preliminary work at the mill, and the industrial consultants 
will begin their work in the near future. Here also the employees 
are cO-operating readily. 


x * * 


Large US Cotton Crop 


The prospects of cheaper cotton were discussed in these 
columns on July 17th. This week an official estimate has put the 
American cotton crop at 15,169,000 bales compared with the un- 
official estimate then given of 14 million bales. Last season’s crop 
yielded 11,500,000 bales and the season before 8,500,000 bales. The 
carry-over stock on August Ist was under 3,000,000 bales; accord- 
ingly, available supplies of American-grown cotton for the coming 
season should amount to about 18 million bales. Consumption in 
the United States (which has recently been declining) has been 
estimated at 9,000,000 bales, but the needs of the rearmament 
programme and increased civilian demand due to higher wages 
may well increase this total to over 10,000,000 bales. Recovery in 
the European cotton textile industry has been encouraging, 
although in the past year purchases of raw cotton from the United 
States have been restricted by lack of dollars and by relatively high 
prices. Even including ECA purchases, cotton exports from 
America are estimated at not more than 2,500,000 bales, leaving 
an end-of-season stock next year of the order of 5,000,000-6,500,000 


For the first time since the war, American farmers are likely 
to resort to t loans. The loan rate is calculated on 
the basis of the cost of goods which farmers buy, and retail prices 
in the United States have been rising quite rapidly. The loan 
rate was recently fixed for the 1948 crop at 30.74 cents a Ib. for 
middling 15/16 inch cotton. On Tuesday, the New York spot 
price stood at 32.20 cents and the New Orleans at 31.05 cents 
a |b. The price. bes, nex, vers fae. 90.spo until the loan price:is 
reached. supplied to Western Ficons under ECA will 
presumably be charged at the loan rate and supplies are not likely 

by farmers on the open market at any lower price. 
ee ne ee ae ae Soeepes Almas Cues Bot 
the effect of reducing the loan rate for next season. ~~ 
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Barter with Italy 


The text of the Anglo-Italian trade agreement signed a fort- 
night ago in Rome is not to be published, nor are any of its 
details. British traders must therefore be content with the very 
brief and uninformative communiqué issued last week by the 
Foreign Office. How merchants*are to know that they may now 
import from Italy live lizards for experimental purposes. in 
university laboratories is not disclosed. Presumably they must 
read assiduously the various Government publications with the 
hope of finding, some months hence, details of the new avenues of 
imports and exports opened up by the recent agreement. What 
conceivable reason is there for this reticence ? In the past reason- 
ably adequate information has always been forthcoming about 
trade negotiations. Is the Foreign Office now so preoccupied 
with secret diplomacy that trade agreements, which the Treasury 
has usually regarded as public property, come into the “ top 
secret” class ? 

The broad outline of the agreement was given in a Note on 
page 239 last week and some further information has since leaked 
through the iron curtain of the Foreign Office. Negotiations 
centred almost entirely in essential exports. Britain is to send 
Italy textiles, machinery, chemicals and herrings. Australia is 
to sell wool, South Africa hides and wool, India cotton, jute, 
oilseeds and hides, and Malaya rubber and tin, subject to alloca- 
tion by the Combined Tin Committee. Italy is also hoping 
to purchase wheat from Australia, if the International Emergency 
Food Council agrees. Rhodesian copper was also requested, but 
the entire output is already sold under contract. 

In return, the United Kingdom is to take olive oil, fruit. vege- 
tables, certain textiles, hemp, raw silk, caustic soda, soda ash and 
zinc concentrates, It is understood that there is also a list of 
minor items such as toys, broom handles—and live lizards. Italy 
has also agreed to export textiles, machinery, dyestuffs, sulphur, 
motorcars and other vehicles to countries within the sterling area. 

These exchanges are not very impressive and are undoubtedly 
the result of hard bargaining on both sides. The purpose of 
Britain’s bilateral trade agreements was avowedly to expand the 
volume of trade in both directions and in particular to permit 
greater scope for the export of non-essential goods. In this the 
Italian agreement is a conspicuous failure. Admittedly, it has 
obtained for Britain and the rest of the sterling area certain scarce 
raw materials, but they are being purchased in return for other 
raw materials which are equally scarce. 


« * * 


Flexibility in Cotton Exports 


The open exports scheme fpr cotton piece goods has been 
made more open this week by one change in the existing 
regulations and less rigid by another. Hitherto, exports to 
hard currency areas have come under group “ A,’ Common- 
wealth exports under group “ B,” and exports to other countries 
under group “C.” In the revised scheme, areas “A” and “B” 
(that is, hard currency and Commonwealth markets) are combined 
in one group. With one exception, within this group no adminis- 
trative distinction is made between the importance of the various 
countries. It 1s, however, emphasised that the necessity to earn 
dollars by cotton exports is in no way diminished by the 
modifications. ~ 

The one important qualification to this grouping affects 
Canada. During this, the third quarter of 1948, converters must 
feserve 25 million square yards of cotton piece goods for export 
to Canada. This reservation for Canada represents 10 per cent 
of all cotton export contracts, which are thus envisaged for the 
third quarter at approximately 250 million square yards. During 
the first two quarters of the year, export orders placed by con- 
verters were 246 million and 266 million respectively. The 
reservation of 10 per cent of export orders for Canada does not 
necessarily mean that each converter must send 10 per cent of 
all his exports to Canada; nor does the export scheme itself tie 
individual converters to meticulous percentage targets of present 
Or prewar trade or individual’ export figures. The trade as a 
whole is expected to.aim at the targets set. Yet somewhere some- 
one must say “Converter X is not exporting enough to Canada,” 
and it cannot be easy to decide when stronger pressure should be 
applied against individual converters who are not playing their 
full part in the scheme. 

The second modification to the open exports scheme should 
make for greater continuity of production and relieve converters 
of some of their risks... Previously they have had to apply for 
nin for production of goods early in each quarter. In 
future, converters. will be allowed to.:submit applications for 
Permission to produce in the current period up to September 
30th, the last day of the quarter. Thus converters will be able 
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August 


August is the popular holiday month—it opens 
with Bank Holiday weekend, and a Bank 
Holiday means a holiday for all. Yet as we 
journey to escape the prosaic world of affairs 
the services which a great bank affords are 
ready to meet the leisure mood. Money can 
be made available wherever we may go; our 
instructions for regular payments can be met 
even in our absence, and it is reassuring to 
know that precious smaller possessions may 
be left with the bank for safe custody. Before 
going on holiday, it is wise to consider 
whether you are making the fullest use of 
all the services which this modern bank 
affords. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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to time their applications when they have a clear idea of overseas 
requirements ; as a result orders should flow more evenly to the 
industry. The third quarter is now well advanced and the full 
consequence of the modified scheme will hardly be apparent by 
the end of September, Burt it in no way relieves the merchant 
converter of the responsibility to give hard currency markets first 
priority: the greater degree of flexibility, indeed, should make 
failure less excusable. 


* * * 


Good Hopes of the Steel Target 


The average weekly production of steel ingots and castings 
by the British steel industry in July was 232,400 tons, represent- 
ing an annual rate of 12,084,000 tons. This compares with an 
average weekly production of 294,700 tons (annual rate 15,323,000 
tons) in the second quarter of 1948, Average weekly production 
of pig iron in July was 171,300 tons (annual! rate 8,908,000 tons) 
compared with a weekly average of 182,000 tons in the second 
quarter, 

These reductions in output are due to the effect of holidays ; 
the figures are quite consistent with the “ reasonable prospect” 
held out by the Statistical Bulletin for July of the British Iron 
and Steel Federation that the recently increased target of 14} 
million tons of steel in 1948 can be not only reached but 
exceeded. The annual rate of production maintained during the 
first half of the year was 15,129,000 tons. The Bulletin estimates 
that this should be discounted by about 2 per cent to allow for 
the effect of holidays in the summer quarter; adjusted on this 
basis, steel production in the first six months of the year corres- 
ponds to an annual production of 14} million tons. 

In spite of the continued rise in the level of steel production, 
the drain on stocks of pig iron and scrap, which had gone on 
almost continuously since 1946, was arrested in the second quarter 
of 1948. Stocks of pig iron rose by 15,800 tons in the second 
quarter, and stocks of scrap by 32,800 tons. The pig iron posi- 
tion may improve further during the summer holidays, since 
at holiday periods blast furnaces are more fully maintained in 
production than steelworks. “ The possibility of some decline in 
home scrap supplies must not be ruled out,” adds the Bulletin. 
“On the other hand, imports of scrap in the first part of the 
year fell substantially below the target rate, and there is a prospect 
that now the German currency reform has been introduced, con- 
siderably increased supplies from this source will arise during 
the second half of the year.’ 


a * *x 


Canadian Eagle Issue Success 


Applications for warrants to enable shareholders of Cana- 
dian Eagle Oil to subscribe for the new issue of 6,491,520 ordinary 
shares at 25s. a share are reported by the company to have 
amounted to some 96} per cent of the total rights. The final 
date for application for warrants was August 6th, and the last 
day of payment for the new shares is August 27th. This result 
bears all the promise of a resounding success for the new issue, 
although a certain number of warrant holders may not take up 
the new shares. Dealings in warrants have exceeded expectations 
in the market and prompted the suggestion before the announce- 
ment of the high percentage of applications that some of it might 
have been the result of short selling. French holders of the 
shares have been responsible for much of the selling since they 
are permitted to pay for new shares only to the extent of the 
sterling acquired from the sale of warrants. As August 27th 
approaches, a better idea may be obtained of the number of 
warrants which are not used, but the rise in their price early this 
week from 3s. 104d. to 4s. 14d., suggested a hardening of opinion 
on the success of the issue, though there was a reaction in later 
dealings. At this stage, underwriters to the ‘issue still do not 
know the extent of the commitments, but if they have had any 
doubts during the past few weeks of international tension, they 
should now be reassured by the high degree of interest shown 
by shareholders. 

There can be little doubt of the present strength of Canadian 
Eagle in a world short of oil. The recently published preliminary 
statement of results for 1947 revealed an increase in the combined 
profit of the company and its subsidiary, Eagle Oil and Shipping, 
from £1,760,917 to £2,481,305, and a rise in the dividend from 
6d. to jo}d. per share. Since taxation at 9s. in the £ is 
deducted from only one-tenth of this payment, owing to the relief 
provided under Section 31 of the Finance Act, 1946, the gross 
dividend for 1947 is equivalent to 1s. 6.23d. per share. Calculated 
on the basis of the latest dividend, the old shares yield £4 2s. 8d. 
at the current price of 30s.3d. This might have seemed a modest 
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return on an oil share measured by prewar standards, but 
earnings possibilities are high. So is the cost of new. schemes 
of expansion. Both factors are likely to be more evident when the 
full accounts are published shortly. 


.- ® * 


Firmer Sugar Market 


There has been a surprising change in the world sugar market, 
The price of Cuban sugar up to a month or so ago was rather 
under 4 cents a Ib. (22s. 6d. a cwt.) f.o.b.; now it has risen 
to 4.20 cents a lb. (23s. $d. a cwt.), and there is every likelihood 
that the rise may continue. The current sugar crop in Cuba 
totals almost 6 million tons. Of this total, local consumption 
will absorb 200,000 tons, the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
purchased 900,000 tons and the United States quota now totals 
24 million tons ; thus there is a balance available for export of 
2,400,000 tons. Sales to markets other than the United States 
are expected to amount to 1,650,000 tons, leaving a net: surplus 
of 750,000 tons. As Messrs C. Czarnikow, Limited, point out in 
their recent review, such a surplus is not very large to cover 
further open market purchases, the possibility of American relief 
purchases and a satisfactory carry-over of stocks into next season. 

This relative tightness in sugar supplics—and at the moment 
it is no more than that—has arisen from larger American pur- 
chases. The US Government recently decided to raise its buying 
quota by 180,000 tons to 6,400,000 tons, and under the American 
Sugar Act, Cuba will supply most of this additional quantity. 
Moreover, both Hawaiian production and domestic production of 
cane sugar in the United States will be below their allotted quotas, 
which again has given Cuba an additional market for over 125,000 
tons. In all, therefore, American purchases of Cuban sugar have 
risen by nearly 290,000 tons, and the disposable surplus has been 
correspondingly reduced. There are also reports that Philippine 
sugar exports may fall below their quota and that Cuba will be 
asked to supply a further 45,000 tons to the United States, while 
rumours suggest that American relief purchases may amount to 
350,000 tons, although not all of this quantity will have to be 
shipped during the current year. 

Supply prospects for next year are uncertain. This year’s 
European beet harvest is expected to be good, and import require- 
ments are likely to be reduced. Another large area has been 
planted to sugar in Cuba, but it is, of course, too early to estimate 
its yield. Nevertheless, the high cost of Cuban labour (wage rates 
are now uniform throughout the season) has effectively restricted 
much of the field work. Hence, even if weather conditions prove 
to be very favourable, a crop equal to this year’s may not be 
attained. And although Cuba is.not the only important exporter 
of sugar, its crop has considerable influence on the world sugar 
market, since Cuban supplies account for over 60 per cent of 
world exports. A smaller Cuban crop may not mean a dramatic 
rise in world sugar prices, but it might well prevent the decline 
in prices which had been previously anticipated—particularly if 
ee purchases should be maintained at the present high 
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blished only three papers on 
Joseph Black "rica pan 


chemical subjects in the course 
of over fifty years of scientific research, but his work 
is of such importance that he is regarded as one of the 
founders of modern chemistry. The most important of his 
papers, published in 1756 and entitled “Experiments upon 
Magnesia Alba, Quicklime and some. other Alcaline 
Substances”, deals with the chemical changes which occur 
when quicklime is added to the “ mild alkalis” to render 
them caustic. He showed that when a solution of mild 
alkali is treated with quicklime, limestone and caustic alkali 
are produced. Black’s explanation of this reaction is still 
accepted, and sowell reasoned is his paper on the subject that 
it is regarded as one of the classics of chemical literature. 
Born in 1728 in Bordeaux of 

Scottish parents temporarily resident in France, Joseph 
Black went to Glasgow University at the age of 18, becoming 
Professor of Anatomy and Chemistry in 1756, a post he 
retained for ten years until he took up an appointment at 
the University of Edinburgh. But it is for his work on the 
alkalis that this Scottish chemist is remembered. These 
chemicals which include such every day substances 
as washing soda and bicarbonate: of 

soda, are as essential for industry as 
Jor the home. Their manufacture is 

one of the most important branches 

of the British chemical industry. 
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Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 

have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 

with the specialised banking services that this trade demands, 

Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss theic 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Manchester Branch : 52, Mosley St., Manchester 2 e Liverpool Branch : The Cotton 
Exchange Buildings, Old Hall St., Liverpool 3 « West End (London) Branch: 
28, Charles fi St., London, §.W.1 « New York Agency: 65, Broadway, New York 

Associated Banking Institution in India: The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 

The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA e PAKISTAN « CEYLON « BURMA « SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA «+ NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK « INDONESIA « FRENCH 
INDOQ-CHINA e SIAM « THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC « HONGKONG 

CHINA e JAPAN ’ 
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Fall in Bank Advances 

The clearing banks’ statement for July showed, rather un- 
expectedly, a sharp drop in the total of outstanding bank advances 
—the first decline in this item in any month for two years. The 
actual decline amounts to £13.7 million, most of which is attri- 
butable to a steep reduction in the advances of the National 
Provincial Bank, which for the second month in succession have 
dropped by £9,000,000. It is well known that the close connection 
of this bank with tobacco and film financing from time to time 
produces large changes which do not conform to the general 
experience ; but it would be wrong to assume that the movement 
in the aggregate figure last month was wholly due to such special 
factors. Of the eleven clearing banks, only three showed further 
increases in their advances ; and the largest was no more than 
£1,100,000. The contrast with the strong upward trend of 
earlier months is therefore quite striking. There is little doubt 
that this is the first pale reflection of the effects upon the banks 
of the changes which disinflationary influences are producing in 
industry. On the one hand, the decline in consumer demand 
for certain types of goods has made producers of certain non- 
essential goods anxious to rely even more heavily upon their 
bankers ; on the other hand, this very relaxation of buying pressure 
at the margins of the economy is gradually opening out some of 
the bottlenecks which have forced producers of more essential 
goods to carry large stocks of half-finished articles and thus to 
lean heavily upon the banks. A further factor has been the 
influence of these tendencies upon bank policy. Formerly, the 
most important borrowers were those in the essential industries, 
but now the main pressure is shifting to industrial groups which, 
in present circumstances, are less credit-worthy. In consequence, 
the banks are certainly beginning to look much more dis- 
criminatingly at loan applications than they found it necessary to 
do a few months ago. It would be unwise, no doubt, to attempt 
to draw too definite a conchision from the experience of a single 
month ; it is noteworthy that there has been a decline in advances 
in the month of July in every year but one of the past decade. 
But there is little doubt that in recent weeks the banks have been 
giad to see existing advances reduced out of proceeds of new 
capital issues, and have grown more chary of sanctioning new 
ones. 

Last month, in contrast with experience in June, the Chan- 
cellor’s disinflationary financial.policy.was_also reflected. in the 
movement of bank deposits, but the total of net deposits dropped 
by only £5,500,000—actually by £9,000,000 less than the decline in 
the banks’ advances and investment holdings. In other words, 
the Government has again been a net borrower from the banking 
system, but the disparity between these. borrowings and its 
apparent needs (as disclosed by the Revenue Return) was rather 
less marked last month than in the month of June. In the period 
most nearly comparable to the three weeks covered by the latest 
clearing bank figures, the Exchequer return showed an overall 
deficit (including items both “above ” and “ below ” the line) of 
£'5,000,000. 
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The Indian Finance Minister introduced on Monday the Bill 
to nationalise the Reserve Bank of India. The decision to 
nationalise that bank, as well as the Imperial Bank of India, was 
announced last February. At many points the plan follows closely 
the model of the nationalisation of the Bank of England. There 
is no intention to nationalise the commercial banks. 


x 


An interim dividend of 2 per cent (50 cents per share) in respect 
of 1948 has been declared on Canadian Pacific $25 ordinary shares, 
The company states that during the first half of the current year 
railway earnings made no contribution to the dividend. The fall 
in net railway earnings is attributable to a continuing rise 1n costs, 
The rise in wages since March Ist—it amounts to $27 million in 
a full year—has completely absorbed the increased freight rates 
introduced on April 8th. The company has applied to the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for permission to increase charges 
further by 20 per cent, and pending final settlement, by 15 per 
cent. Last year’s accounts showed net railway earnings at 
$22,892,189, while other income, chiefly from the company’s 
smelting, hotel and shipping interests, amounted to $24,788,927. 


* 


The action brought recently by certain preference stockholders 
of Eastern Telegraph Company to restrain the cOmpany from 
paying £5,000,000 as a special tax*free 100 per cént dividend has 
been discontinued. The dividend had been paid to Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) which owns 98 per cent of Eastern Telegraph’s 
ordinary capital. The main point at issue had been whether 
Eastern Telegraph could make the tax free distribution to-ordinary 
stockholders out of reserves, to the possible disadvantage of 
preference stockholders who rank in case of winding up equally 
with ordinary stockholders. Pending the outcome of the action, 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) had agreed to hold the £5,000,000 
dividend in reserve ; now that the case has been discontinued, the 
dividend received from Eastern Telegraph can be distributed at 
the discretion of the Holding Company. 


x 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the US Senate approved 
the International Wheat Agreement last week. But the chairman 
of the committee, Senator Vandenberg, in reporting to the Senate, 
stated that there were many reasons which made it unnecessary to 
consider its ratification at the special session. This step has 
effectively killed the agreement ; if the Americans wish to proceed 
with the matter next year, a new agreement will have to be 
negotiated by the thirty-six signatory coumtries. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly ‘n the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement: British Glues and Chemicals ; Murex; Reardon Smith Line; Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds; 



































Richardsons Westgarth ; Brewery Company Reports, 
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QUOTA FREE 


WINES AND SPIRITS 
at Controlled Prices 


Sherry Gin 
No. 22 Medium Dry 20/- Proprietary Brands 32/4 
No. 18 Oloroso 20/- Brandy 

Port French, from 43/2 
No. 6 Old Ruby 18/- Empire, from 37/2 
Vintage Ports from 40/- Ryn. 


Hocks ( just arrived) Jamaica Club 36/4 
Binger Rochuswet 1944, 15/6 Barbados Rum 36/4 


‘Write for our full price list and select from: 


Sixteen BURGUNDIES from 13/-; Twenty-two Chateau 
Bottled CLARETS from 2o/-; Thirty-two WHITE WINES 
including Hocks, Alsatians, Graves, Sauternes, etc., from 1o/-; 


CHAMPAGNES, LIQUEURS, ete. 


‘Special Feature’ Bourgogne Blanc 


MEURSAULT CHARMES, 17/6 per bottle 
Shipped by Bouchard Aine Ltd. 


CARRIAGE & PACKING FREE ON ORDERS OF ONE DOZEN OR OVER 
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NOW OPEN 


The City branch of 

J. ROUSSEL LTD 

at 3 OLD JEWRY 

is now open for the 

convenience of City men 
~ who take pride in their 


appearance was 


LINIA BELT 


Linia Shorts are also available 


Linia: Method Booklet on opplicction from Dept. ll 


Sold only by Je ROUSSEL LTD 
Regent Street London WI REG 7570 
& 3 Old Jewry London EC MET 0609 
and 6t Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool & Glasgow 
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STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


For Mutual Assurance 
Established 1825 Assets exceed £54,000,000 
SPECIAL AITENTION.IS DRAWN TO THE FOLLOWING CONTRACTS :— 


1, .BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY Inexpensive 
Life Assurance with options to convert at a later date 
to an endowment assurarfce either with or without 
profits. 


2. FAMILY INCOME POLICY The. ideal 
contract for a young married man: maximum life 
cover at minimum cost. 


3. POLICIES FOR CHILDREN (a) “ Public 
Schools” Policy. Provision for education by means 
a premiums spread over the early years of a child’s 
i 






























(6) “Early Thrift” Policy. Should be effected as 
soon after birth as possible to provide a splendid 
life. or endowment assurance. policy..when the 
attains the age of 21. 


(c) “ Family Protection” Policy. A policy on the 
life of a parent incorporating valuable options on the 
life of his child.at age 21... Income tax rebate is allowed 
on the premiums. 


An enquiry will bring full particulars. 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon St.,£.0.4, tba Pat! Mail,S.W.1. Gone 





| 
| 








GROUP ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


promotes valuable good will 
—and at small cost 





A policy that insures the employee 
against accidents both at work and at 2 
play. If you are an employer ask us € 
for particulars. If you are an employee, y 
ask your employer about it. : 


GENERAL | 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE : 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED * 
Assets £35,000,000 Claims paid  £135,000,003 & 

Chief Offices : & 

GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH - SCOTLAND 

GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON + W.C2 

‘ 3 
%* FAMOUS ALSO for Motor insurance 
and Fire Bonus Schemes 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


& 


ARGENTINE ESTATES oF 
BOVRIL, LIMITED — 


LORD LUKE'S REVIEW 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 4th instant, 
in London, 

In his address, Lord Luke, the chairm 
said that the trading profit of £132,406 
showed an increase of £117,359 compared 
with last year. Of that profit, taxation 
absorbed £72,000 and the net profit for the 
year was £43,533, against £2,521 in 1946. 

The net preference dividend for the year 
to September 30, 1947, which had been paid 
on June 4, 1948, amounted to £16,500, and 
their directors recommended that dividend 
of 4} per cent. be paid on the preferred 
ordinary shares for the year to September 30, 
1947, which would absorb. £12,808. That 
left £75,957 to be carried forward and made 
the balance on profit and loss account 
PRR the same figure as it had been 
in 1945. 

He had that day received the following 
cable from the Argentine:—‘“ Cattle and 
camps are in very satisfactory condition and 
wintering well. Present prospects cereal 


le 5 iC * . > 
catt eee her wages and shoe mounting social 
services, h short season are 


See al toe very adversely. 
If H presen diicults restrictions causing 
to =H raw materials. continue 


preeneet difficult situation will arise.” 

ding the future, through no fault of 
theits the prospects were decidedly uncer- 
tain. ‘They could but look hopefully for 
some sign of encouragement and freedom for 
those industries which, like themselves, were 
endeavouring to maintain and increase the 
food supplies of the world. 





THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH 
AND TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The seventy-fifth annual general meeting 
of The Glob: Telegraph and Trust Company, 
Limited, was held on the I1th instant, in 
London, 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., the chair- 
man, in the couse of his Speech, said: The 
gross revenue has improved by £9,412. On 
the other hand, our expenses, due mainly to 


.this the dividends already 
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£171,454, a total of “£362,783. From 
paid and those 
now proposed will absorb £177,472, leaving 
£185,311 tobe carried forward to next year, 
an increase of £13,857, which I think you 
will agree is not an unsatisfactory result in 
a difficult year 
Our Kevestinents quoted on the Londea 
and other Stock Exchanges, which cost 
2, $17,765, had a market value at the date 
the balance-sheet of no less than 
£7,794.227, in addition to which unquoted 
investments appear at £1,328,982. Takin 
these unquoted investments at cost, the toh 
market value of both quoted and unquoted 
holdings at £9207 473, shows an increase in 
appreciation of £202, 083 over last year. This 
is mainly due to our investment in Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) Limited, which forms 
just over 41 per cent. of the book value of 
eur portfolio. This originally cost us 
£2,124,486, and its market value on June 
30th last was £6,064,705. 
The report was adopted. 





NOTICES 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS re 


(Single lives; 


Last survivor; “ Capital-protected ” ; 
demption ’’; Reversionary; Certain; Deferred, etc.) 


ANNUITIES 
 Capital- 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS EXAMINATIONS 


The next Examinations will.be held at London, Manchester, Leeds, 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast as follows: — 
Final Examination: October 26, 27 and 28, 1948. 
Intermediate Examination: October 27 and 28, 1948. 
Pretiminary Examination: October 26 and 27, 1948. 
Candidates are requested. to make their own arrangements for 
accommodation. 
Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged on or before 
fednesday, August 25, 1948, with the en 
A. GARRETT, Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


WANTED. TO ‘PURCHASE, “Outright or a 50 per r cent ~ Controlling 
Interest in, a really sound first- — Commercial or Industrial 
Business. Must ‘have certi ifled accounts, etc 


uime reason for 
Public or private limited liability company, within reach of 


* selling. 
Edinburgh, oteripg peal scope amd reasona remutieration for hard 
work Un deat capital preferreéa.—Box 830, ober toon and Scott, inburgh. 


on ne a a a a 

] ) RECTORSHIP or Partnership wanted to Purchase in a really ‘sound 
first-class Commercial ye ee Business, arering wide practis- 

ing stepe and reasonabl- on for ra work and capital, 


within. Peach of "dint ‘gh ay Sourgish, accountant with 15 
years® experience of r n business h considerable success, 
Con hotel and financial 


cellent ores ine sat fea and Scott, Edinburgh, 2. 


firms. Ex 


{APITAL “AVAILABLE to expand or support port existing “Commercial or or’ 


' Industrial. Business, within reach Een heesh, 
or private limited Habhity compan my. Working 
ship required offering real scope uae act reasonab 
work, plus capital, certified accounts required. —Box 882 
Scott, Edinburgh, 


‘ENIOR AUDIT “CLERK "(28) seeks commercial post with prospects 
for advancement. Willing. to 1 to travel. —Box 792. 


M rANAGING DIRECTOR (45) 15). seeks executive appointment, home or 
4 overseas. Wide experience commerce and industry; sound know- 
ledge of finance. Good war record (Colonel). Many important onal 
contacts (banking and business) at nareeroh levels. Excellent references. 
Can introduce new capital.—Box 793. 


M “ARKET. RESEARCH or Sales Intelligence Post required by 
B.A.(Com.), just graduated (girl). Or willing to train for business 


-. ease. post. Available immediately and will go anywhere.— 
x 


{CVHEMICAL ens pve yn require a - en 
/ energetic,.an produ by. gentleman with, general knowledge of 
chemicals and all veal to take ‘cha charge of ria ble, permanent 


and progressive i us +. "o0 | eo own tive.—Write in 
confidence, with : 3 ; y 


ARGE FIRM of Paint ieee require an Export Sales 
Executive with knowledge of Paint t3 and ex aerenne of 
Export Markets to assist in the Management of an expan Export 
Department. Please state age, qualifications, experience a present 
salary, to Box 796. 
COM.{LONDON). First-Class Honours; fluent French, Polish, 
« moderate —— —— German; ex Staff Officer; able negotiator 
and Senne: -. 30; 


Preferably public 
ectorship or Partner- 
le remuneration for hard 
Robertson and 



















Sc. eres 30, some business and sales experience, capable none 
«ling staff, seeks appointment nary, —- and drive will 1 
to Tespoysible executive position.—Box 769. 





MAToRE business man with ane years’ merc ant experience at high 


level in various parts of Commonwealth would consider 
advisory or executive work near London.—Reply Box 80i, 


0 a SEE) SOE cre ce 


seeks post with scope in | Smpertomeports or 


Circumstances have made annuities an attractive proposition to an 
increasingly large number of. people, particulary now that the capital 
invested in them ean be safeguarded against loss, due to premature 

death. Very considerable loss (up to £1,000 and over in individual 
cases) has been and is being sustained by the public due to their entrust- 
ing the purchase of their annuities to inexperienced and unrepresenta- 
tive part-time agents. undersigned has spécialised for many years 
in every kind of annuity issued by the various Life Offices (for all of 
which he acts impartally and in the sole interests of his clients), and is 
therefore in a position vise on those giving the highest NET yield 
with complete safety. 

Descriptive brochure, without obligation, to bona-fide applicants, 
Box. 712.—H. A..OUTHWAITE,.Assurance Broker. 'P. WES. 3092. 
Interviews by appointment only. 








ACCOUNTANT required by British Merchant “Firm | for senior position 
at Indian Branch. C.A. preferred, but all candidates with sound 
general experience of taxation and commercial and industrial accounts 
considered. Not over 35. Commencing remumération £1,000 to £1,500 
p.a. according to age and experience. Init outfit allowance, free 
passages, local leave, pension scheme, provident fund and medical 
expenses. Initial agreement four years with six months home leave on 
full salary.—Apply to Box H.53, Foster, Turner and Everetts, Ltd., 
ii, Old. Jewry, London, E,C,2, 


T}\HE Civil Service Commissioners invite appli¢ations for four ‘pension- 
able posts of Research Officer (£900-£1,220), five of Assistant Research 
Officer (£650-£850) and three of Research Assistant (£330-£600) in the 
Board of Trade. Salaries rather lower for women and for posts out- 
side London, . For Research Officer candidates must be at least 28, for 
Assistant Research Officer 26-39, for Research Assistant “21-29. They 
must have a University degree in Economics, Statistics or a kindred 
subject with at least Second-Class Honours or ¢quivalent. Candidates 
for the posts of and Assistant Research officer must also 
have knowledge and research experience on distribution of population, 
trade and industry, communications and services, natural resources. ete. 
Full particulars anid application forms from the Secretary, Civil _ 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 2267. 
Closing date September 16, 1948, for candidates in the United Kingdom 
and October 7, 1948, for candidates overseas. — 


+i 
SHRIDGE. Course 31. Manpower in the Commonwealth. Sep- 

4 tember 9th-15th. 

Econontic Implications: Prospects in the Colonies; Present Official 
Schemes; Snags; Britain's Manpower Problems; The Man in the Street. 
Suggested Solutions. Speakers include Sir exander Carr-Saunders, 
Miss Edith Thompson, Sir Miles Thomas, Sir frey Ince, 

Inclusive fee £5 5s. 
ve eke 32. Housing and Town and Country Planning. September 

pen Space in the Building oa Miss J. pp ceemeen: Population 
Movements on Rural Life, H. C. M. Tapper and B. Stevens: A Critical 
Survey of Post-War Housing, M. B. Blackshaw; Planning Under the 
New Act, Captain R. L. Reiss. . 

Inclusive fee £3 3s. 


Application nrokm t ‘ i ted, Herts. 
ee aiete Seaestgn iat” parm": AAbvidge. Besknaps 














"Pp HE NA N- 

Spee be how the Press serves the community, as told by Lord Camrose 
and other famous. contributors in “‘ THE PR 1898—-1948,"" now on 
sale, price 2s. 6d., at all new ts and liers or direct from 
the publishers: The Newspaper ‘World, 154 ' 


The H. R. Harmer Saleroom is the Mecca / ~ serious Philatelists. 


The au othe: “ Hind" and “ t" Collections invite 

ita = wish to. b aie "or Cotas she Toke 4 Pad 
you uy, e tor 0; ~ on n. 

oni ons oe a weehea. th advance 


are avai ; 
of _ . To all serious lists, the 
Sul assis re 


i i 
H. R. HARMER, LTD., rh a Bo 


L' Street, London, Ww. 
Tel.: No, MAY 0218. 


1 London. 
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THE ECONOMIST, August 14, 1948 


_ Statistical Summary | 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 7, 1948, total 
ordinary revenue was £72,939,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 4£47,365,000 and 
jssues to sinking funds £720,000. Thus, in- 
duding sinking fund allocations of £4,323,000 
the surplus accrued since April lst is 
{243,872,705 against {283,112,658 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND &XPENDITURE 
a | Receipts inte the 
{ i Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 


Esti- + Kpal T Apal | 














Revenue mate, | Ls} 1 | Week| Week 
1948-49) to to {ended | ended 
} } Aug. } Aug. | Aug. | Ang. 
| hee, ad ies | rst, 
|__| 1987 | 3988 | 199 | 1948 
ORDINARY } 1 
REVENUE t 
Jncoune Tax... ..- 1309150 286,494 369,679 10,750' 15,971 
Sur-tax ......... 90,000 15,580 21150 300 400 
Fstaie,etc., Duties, 160,000 61,863 67,100 2,300 2,600 
Stamps......... ' 55,000 16,750 20,835) 1,700 800 
Profits Tax ...- 959 p09 9,760 33,110 1,100 1,600 
SPT o..s....f) : 71,783) 46,500 5,806 1,300 
Other Inland Rev., 1,000 95; ww .. 5 
SpecialContnibutn.| 50,000 ... | 8,700 ... 550 
Total Inland Rev. 1915150 462,325, 507,164: 19,956, 23,226 
Customs. .......- $20,600 269,648, 282,724 14,471 13,271 
BE conc Kass 726,550 214,700 277,300 18,283 31,200 
Fotal Customs & ' ; ' 
Eacise ...... 1547150 484,348 560,024 32,754 44,471 
Moior Duties.....; 50,000 9,707) 8,923, 1,816: 1,589 


Surphis War Stores 102,000 64,047. 20,871 & 86105 
Surplus Receipts 

from Trading... 57,000 25,000 WO. o50c3), tone 
P.0.fNetReceipts)) ... a 60 Dr. 80 60 
Wireless Lirences.; 11,000; 2640 278 ... | ... 
Crown Lands... 1,000 410 360 


Receipts from 
14,000, 13,597 7,683 1,215 2,972 


Sundry Laans . 
Miscell. Reeetp | 68,000 155,679 25,289 = 517 


Total Ord. Rev 3765300 1217753 11319M% 55,773 72,959 








Seir-Batancine ' 

Post Office... ..... 150,200 49,380 53,000 3,080, 4,040 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds; 16,000 7,123; 2,935 262 192 


Total ..... 51500 127 37865. 


3931500 1274254.1187865. 59,115 77,171 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
{f thousand) 


April | tee 
1 Week i Week 


Expenditure mate, 


Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Aug, 
9. 


3°") : ; 7, 
St ee : | 1997 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 
Omprsvary i ) ] aera Seen Yee eens en 
Exrexprrure | } } 
“> Man. of t ' 
Debt ..... 500,000 157,998 150,876 3,728 23,367 
Payments to N.| ' ' 
Ireland... ..... | 26,000 7,371 6,807 696 938 
Other Cons. Fund! i : 
Services ....... | 8,000 3,260) 3,161... 


| 


| er a te 
{ ‘ 


Total ...........| $54,000; 168,629 160,844 4,425 24,505 
Supply Services . . 2441679 762,140 722,890 30,120 23,060 
Total Ord. Expd.. 2975679; 930,769, 883,734 34,545 47,365 
Staking Funds...) ... as jo MS aw 720 


ns | ae en | 


| 

















SeLF-Bacancine | 
Post Office... . 150,200. 49,380 53,000 5,080, 4,040 


Income Tax on 


EPT. Refunds 16,000, 7,121, 2,935 262 192 


Total ......... .. 3141879, 987,270 943,992. 37,887 52,317 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by £658,048 to 
2.£60,522, the other operations for the week decacased 
the gross National Debt by £20,230,287 to £25,680 uillion. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 
Tithe Act, 1936, sec. 26........ i eT tas oe 3 RO gag 


NET ISSURS (¢ 


P.O. and Tele thousand) 
EPT. Refs ath Acts, 1946 aad 1948... ....... 


seas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, sec, 4(1).... 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, sec. say oop ae 
Fin Damage : Board of Trade............-.. eo om 

inanee Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits, |. 


3088 


g8 





ati acnas 


5,492 





CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Ner Recerers Ner Repayments 
Tax Reserve Certs, 4,052 | Treasury Bills ..., 21,930 


Other Debt ; |. Nat. Savings. ...., 1,300 
Internal... 55. 33,389 24°, Def. Bonds. . 173 
| 3°, Def. Bonds.... *2,164 
} Bo Ter. Aanuities 1,474 
| Ways & Means Ad- 
VANCES cccicces 30,630 
37,441 | 57,671 





* Including £1,522,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ million) 
f Ways and ~~}: 
‘ Treasury | Means sno fotat 
Date Bills Advances De Finate 
L -ntestniiiesne-siagiees ii Bank | posits in 
Publi¢ of by Debt 
Tender Tap | Depts | Eng- | Banks | 
' land } 
1947 | va) eee 
Aug. 9 2180-0 2421-0) 348-4365 L100 5, SOE 
1948 ‘ 
Apr 24 2170-0) 2716-9! 322-5) ... | 1349-5 | 6558-9 
May 1 2180-0 2689-3! 322-9 i 1346-5 6538-7 
w» 8 2200-0) 2643-2; 310-2 eo 1346-5 | 6499-9 
w» 15 2210-0} 2643-5) 301-0 20-3 | 1326-5 6501-3 
» 22 2210-0) 2626-6) 297-8 | 14-8 | 1362-0) 6511-1 
» 29 2210-0 | 2620-2, 303-3 ss» | 1377-0! 6510-5 
June 5 2210-0 2616-7) 283-2!) 3-5 | 1410-0) 6523-5 
» 12 2210-0 2608-9 281-7 1-0 | 1425-5 6525-2 
» 19 2210-0 | 2635-1) 274-0! L1-3 | 1443-5 | 6573-8 
os: ae 4817-3 =| 270-5 a 1468-0 6555-7 
July 10! 2210-0! 2625-9); 282-3 ws = 1429-5, 6547-7 
» 17 2210-0 2632-4 296-5 12-8 | 1429-5)65Bi-1 
» 24) 2210-0) 2632-8 2946 135-3 | 1429-5 6580-1 
31 2210-0 | 2620-3 301-2 om 1429°5 6561-0 
5 | 


Aug. 7) 2210-0 | 2598-6 | 270: ve $4429-5 6508-5 


TREASURY BILLS 
& million) | 





Seely aot Average | Get 
Date of | 1, Rate | attoteed 
1 a pian dete at he): | 
- ae Apptied! ment | ag 
jOifered ba j\Allotted) oe | Min. 
} /@ 
i : } eu Rate 


~ 1967 1a Sant eae 
Aug. 8) 170-0 
1948 


216-6 | 170-0; 1 48 | 49 





oe 170-0 | 





May 71 120-0 | 10 124 43 
» 14} 170-0, 290-7 170-0, 0 1-3 | 45 
» 2h | 170-0 | 294-5 | 170-0) 10 1-26 | 43 
* 28] 170-0 | 278-6 | 170-0| 10 1-68 | 50 
june 4 | 170-0 | 295-8 | 170-0) 40 1-20 | 40 
» MW{ 170-0] 277-5 | 170-0, 10 1-70 | 49 
"38 | 170-0 | 289-6 | 170-0! 10 1-89 | 52 
” 95 | 170-0 | 279-7 | 170-0! 10 1-65 48 
july 2{ 170-0 | 286-8! 170-0! 10 1-45 | 45 
, 9 | 170-0} 276-5! 170-0) 10 1-48 | 48 
” 46! 170-0.| 279-7 | 170-0} 30° 1-55 |) 48 
"23 | 120.0'} 298-3 170-0! YO 1-32 | 43 
" 30 | 170-0| 291-8 | 170-0! 30 1-%4 || 42 

Aug. 6 | 170-0 | 28-1 170-0) w 4-50 | 44 


On August 6th applications for bills to be paid on 
Medea een eee ad Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 44 per cent of the amount 
applied. for at £99 17s. Sd. and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be 
paid on Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above 
im full. £170 milion (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for August lith. For the week ended 
August 14th the Banks will not be asked for Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 

ae Se sn ak pee “Totals 
ee oe ak Lhe 
Aug. 2, July 31, July 31, 

1947 1998 1988 


Savings Certificates :— { 











WONG Wh Ae. 2,900 2,100 40,500 
epevenate Bei cea i 2,790 3,400 48,200 
Net Savings... ......- s 150 (Dr 1,300 De7.700 
Defence Bonds :— ‘ 
Receipts.......... penal le 765 14,335 
Repayments ...+.22+-2+- i 764 SOT =«:15,031 
Net Savings ....0..0..5. 1,021 ‘Dr 142 Dr 696 
me tam en 


P.O. and Trustee Savings | ' 
Banks -— i ' j 
ipts 14,109 | 11,467 212,214 











Resapaouts yuna 62202 | 17,263 | 14,572 219,239 

1 tlle chien | “ 
Net Savings ..... oi bee , Dr3.154 .Dr3,109 Pri 025. 
N Seah as. das ‘Dr 1,983. Dr4,547 |Dri5421 
teatie covet ileniat vepekd 98 ' 6127 8,562 


remaining invested ...... | 2,250 | 2,289 | 40,139 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
AUGUST 11, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Z £ £ 
Notes Tssued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1277,837,347 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,270,311 
partment .. 22,410,486 | Other Secs... . 107,136 








Goin (other 
than gold)... 7,453 
Amt. of Fid. ———_____— 
Issue: 6.5 3% + 3300,000,000 
Gold Com and 
Bullion {at 
172s. 34. 
oz. fine) e 247,833 
1300, 247,833 1300,247,833, 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ | 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 402,154,201 





a EEE 3,842,880 | Other Secs.:- 33,915,929 
Public Deps.:- 53,370,540 | Discounts and 

Public Accts.* 19,968,030 Advances... 8,324,129 

H.M._ Treas. Seourities.... 25,591,800 
Speetal Acct. 33,402,510 

Notes..c.i.+. 22,410,486 

Other Deps:- 387,708,003 | Coin.......0. 993,717 
Bankers. .... 299,749,906 
Other Acds.. . 7 958 097 

459,474,423 459,474,423 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ thousand) 
TV yeq7 | 1948 


|. Aug. July | Aug. Aug. 
sj} 9 | s | a 
lena Dep Fe Oe ey ee toe ee 
Notes in circulation... ., 1411-8)1285-01288-31277-8 
Notes in banking depart- | 


met SUN A | 38-4) 35-2) 1S 22-4 
Government debt and | } 
securities® .......5... 1449-3 1299-2,1299-3)1299-3 
Other securities. ........ 0-6 OB) OT} 
Goll . such.  eiateee . a | @2 @2 0-2) 0-2 
Valued at s. per fime on... | 172/38 172/83, 172/3) 1272/3 
Banking Dept. :— i | 
De ais ~~ * 
ublic Accounts ......+. 16-2; 12:2) a9 et 
Treasury Special Account a reas “4, ‘ 
DQM 8 nin so 0 wk kes < i 2949 311-0, 305-4 299-7 
Others ...46.s.e<s--seee | 933) 89-4 90-1 88-0 
SOOM ik. -gannacarinwe > & | 404-4 411-6) 437-5, 441-1 
Securities :-—~ i i 
Government... ..... 2... | 342-6 36-3 405-2 402-2 
Discounts, ete........... ; 20-7 13-4) 10-6 8-3 
OGRE as. sn aoe eee be |: 38-7 WB: 27-4 256 
Tete. 5 Lett Od | 382-0 413-8) 443-2) 436-1 
Banking dept. res......... | @8i 16-0; 32-8, 23-4 
Me et Ye 
“ Proportion”... -2 4.6... be WO $B 2-H) 6-3 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,35) million to {1,300 


milkon oan March 4, 1948 


GOL» AND SILVER 


The Bankoof ere Official buying price for gold 
remaimed at 172s. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :—~ 
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New Business Contacts ~ 


With us wide network of Braaches, Th 
Union Bank ot Ausitglia ts able to give the 
fullest assistance to those seeking to establish 
new business .retationships m Australasia. | 
ex desired, visitors so interested will be put in 
touch with importers and exporters of standing. 


Fulh information ts available on all a 
of industrial, commercial and social co 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 





tions 


Head Office: 
71, CORN 
LONDON. E.C 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 
Establishea 1837 


Branches throughout 
Australia 
and New Zealand. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £17,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £102,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


£189,000,000 
(1947 Accounts) 





UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for two Research Fellowships in the 
Economics Department, one of which will be in the History of Agricul- 
ture. The Fellowship will carry a stipend at the rate of £500 per annum, 
plus F.S.S.U, benefits. Applications to be lodged with the Secretary by 











August 31, 1948.—The University of Aberdeen. . J, Butchart, 
Secretary. 
AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
Applications are invited for the following appointment: LECTURE- 


SHIP IN ECONOMICS. Salary £625 per annum (New Zealand currency). 
Allowance is made for travelling expenses. ; 
Further perverse and information as to the method of application 

may be obtained from the Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British 

Empire, 8 Park Street, London, W.1, 


The closing date for the receipt 
of applications is October 1, 1948, 





THE WEST OF SCOTLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
GLASGOW; THE EDINBURGH AND EAST OF SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, EDINBURGH; AND THE 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
ABERDEEN 


The Governors of the Colleges invite applications from graduates 
for three new posts of Agricultural Economist, one at each College, 
to develop farm management advisory work, with particular reference 
to work simplification and farm efficiency studies. The salary scale 
is £485-£25-£730 at Edinburgh and Glasgow and £470-£25-£710 at 
Aberdeen, plus consolidated addition of £90. Candidates should have 
some knowledge of farm management in its practical and economic 
aspects. and of investigational techniques used in farm management 
surveys. Persons appointed will be eligible for admission the 
Federated Superannuation System for Universities. Further informa- 
tion regarding the conditions of appointment and the duties of the 
post and forms of application may be obtained from any of the under- 
signed, with whom applications and copies of testimonials should be 
lodged not later than September 30, 1948. 

The Secretary, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 6, Blythswood 
Square, Glasgow, C.2. 

he Secretary, Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agricul- 
ture, 13, George Square, Edinburgh, 8. 

The Seeretary, North of Scotland College of Agriculture, 414, Union 

Street, Aberdeen. 


SS MANAGEMENT, Business executive with wide 

experience finance, commerce and industry and with profound belief 
importance personnel management, training and welfare, seeks appoint- 
ment, offering cme and opportunities, with concern who have similar 
belief. High level contacts and references. Public school, University, 
good war record.—Box 798. 





QALES STATISTICS.—East Herts menufacturer requires assistant in 
i sales department with flair for handling facts and figures relative 
to sales, advertising, distribution stock control, etc. Perferably local 
resident. Not over 30. Keenness more important than experience.— 
Apply Box ,799. 


Posta ni 


rows or B.SC.ECON. 


Une London University B.Sc. Econ, Degree is a valuable quatification tor statustical, r-geareh 
and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teachigg or administrative post. under 
Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all, without University residence. You 
may prepare for the three examinations at home under the experienced guidance of Wolsey 
Hall (est, 1894) : moderate fees, payable by instalments, if desired. 
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Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Printed in Great in by St. CLEMENTS Press, Ltp. St., Kingsway, 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA\ 
BANKING CORPORATION 


$2 ee Adinconporatea in the Colony of Hongkong) 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. -—- 



















. $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNOS ST - ~ - - - . £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF M 5, a <i - - - - - $20,000,009 
: Hu ONG AF FN 
Chiel Manager ‘Tun Horo . Monse, C.B.E. Pi. Fs 
' BRANCHES: 
BURMA CHIN A (Con. INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Con, | NORTH 
Rangoou Peiping Haipbong Jehore Babru BORNEO Con, 
CEYLON Shangha: Saigen Kuala Bendskas 
Colombe Swatow JAPAN Lumpar Tawau 
CHINA ‘Tientsin Kobe PHILIPPINES 
Amoy 7 a Kure Muar Rioilo 
Canton EUROPE Tokyo Peuang Manuite 
*Chefoo *Hambarg *Yokohama Singapore SIAM 
Chunking Lyons JAVA Sungei Patan. 
*Dairen HONGKONY Bate via ‘Telak UNITED 
Foochow Hongkong Soura bay NORTH KINGDOM 
Hankow Kowloon MALAYA BORNEO 
Harbin INDIA Cameron Bronei Town UB.A 
Moukden Bombay Highland: desselton New York 
Nanking Calcutta Kuale Betait 


Ipob San Frauciees 

ee ehael & re-opened, ’ 
London Office: 9, GRACECHUARCH STREET, E.C.3. 

BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 

A comprehensive service as Trustee and Executore & also undertaken by ‘he Bank’. Trost 

Cornpanies i 

HONGKONG LONDON SINGAPORE 






CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY.—(Incorporated jn 


Canada with limited liability.)\—DIVIDEND NOTICE,.—ORDINARY 
CAPITAL STOCK.—At a yermese Xa the Board of Directors held to. 
day, a dividend of two per cent (fifty cents per share) on the 0 

Capital Stock in respect of the year 1948 was declared payable in 
Canadian funds on October 1, 1948, to shareholders on record at 3 p.m, 
on August 1948. The Directors desire to point out that 
operations for the first half of the current year have contributed 

to the payment of this interim dividend. Continuing increases in the 
cost of materials and supplies and heavy increases in wages (retroactive 
to March Ist), which alone will aggregate annually $27,200,000 or more 
than the net railway earnings for the previous year, have completely 
offset the increase in freight rates which became effective on April 8th. 
An application for a further increase in rates became imperative, ang 
application has now been made to The Board of Transport Commis. 
sioners for a twenty per cent. increase including an interim increase of 
fifteen per cent, pending final disposition by the Board.—By order of 


re Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, August 9, 


- 





LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 


Applications are invited for a post as a Principal Executive 
for financial and accountancy work in connection with the establish- 
ment of an economic efficiency audit by financial and statistical ; 
The duties of the post include the definition of measurem of 
economic efficiency in all branches—engineering, operating and 
administrative—of the Executive's work, the study of such measure- 
ments and their trend, and the investigation of particular aspects of 
costing data. A sound knowledge of accountancy and costing prin- 
ciples is essential and a professional qualification desirable. Applicants, 
who should combine the qualities of initiative and i ination with a 
practical outlook, must be able to write clear and concise reports and 
be experienced in the interpretation and presentation of financial and 
Statistical data. , 
The salary for the post is in the range £1,100-£1.300, with prospects 
of further advancement, and the successful candidate will be required 
to pass a medical examination. After serving satisfactorily for a pro- 
bationary period, membership of the Executive's contributory super<. 
annuation fund will be compulsory. id 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 
Applications, giving full perticnjars of education, business or other 
experience and professional qualifications, should be sent within 4 
days of appearance of this advertisement to the Staff Officer (F/E.V.21), 
London Transport Executive, 55, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1 














BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (INC.) 


Applications are invited for appointment as Secretary on retirement 
of present occupant of the office. Candidates, preferably between % 
and 45, must have had wide experience in secretarial and administrative 
work; a University Degree or some knowledge of legal work an adv 
tage but not essential. Post, which also carries with it the s 
responsibility for the Birmingham Section of the British : 
Fair, is a whole-time pensionable appointment. It offers con 
scope and a particularly interesting type of work to the selected eandi- 
date. Remuneration is commensurate with the high degree of responsi- 
bility involved and the prestige of the office. 

Present occupant will remain in Office for a period of time to enable 
the selected candidate to take over smoothly and efficiently. 

Applications, stating age and giving full iculars of qualifications 
and experience together with the names of three referees, and present 
remuneration, should be addressed to the President, Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, 95, New Street, Birmingham, 2, marked 
** Private and Confidential.” They must be received NOT LATER 
THAN first post on October 1, 1948. Canvassing either directly or it 
directly will disqualify. é 


aie eee 


ENERAL WORKS MANAGER.—A well-known confectionery manu- 
facturing company invites applications for a post as Head of the 
Production Division. The position is at top executive level and in- 
volves the co-ordination and contro! of all production, chemical and 
process development activities, all of which are committed to a heavy 
expansion prepress. Essential requirements: Honours 
(Resivecring. hysics or Chemistry); not less than 10 years’ ex ; 
in process type of industry, including three to five years at senior 
executive level; grown, aatiaies of leadership and ability to direct 
operations of a team of high-grade executives; not over 48 years of 
he appointment will carry an initial salary of over £4,000 per annum, 
plus pension, life assurance and other benefits; prospects of executive 
directorship. - candidates fulfilling all the above s tions can 


considered.—, apply 
ticulars of education, career and salary level, 
OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 286. 


Tue Economist .Newsparer, L10.. | 
6.—Saturda y, August 14, 1948. 
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